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Your study courses or other summer projects which increase your 
knowledge and ability to teach are, even in these times, high among 
the things important to the future of our country. 


Therefore, The Bank of Virginia stands ready to lend for teachers’ 
needs this summer, on terms arranged particularly for teachers, 
as we have done every year for more than 25 years. 


You have a standing invitation: Write or come to see us. We like 
to do business with Virginia’s teachers. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


FY rHOMIEEE <goo > MEMBER: 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEW LIFE FOR OLD CHALKBOARDS 


USE ENDUR 2-24 GREEN CHALKBOARD RESURFACER 


EASY 


TO 


APPLY 


ON OLD 


CHALKBOARDS 


ENDUR 2-24 GREEN CHALKBOARD RESURFACER 
CAN EASILY BE APPLIED BY REGULAR MAINTE- 
NANCE MEN USING BRUSH OR SPRAY GUN. 


ENDUR 2-24 GREEN CHALKBOARD RESURFACER 
GIVES OLD WORN SLATE OR COMPOSITION 
CHALKBOARDS A COMPLETELY NEW SURFACE 
IN SCIENTIFICALLY APPROVED COLOR ON 





IN 
STOCK 
FOR 
IMMEDIATE 


SHIPMENT 


WHICH IT IS EASY TO WRITE 
CLEARLY AND ERASE CLEANLY. 
IT GUARANTEES CLEAR, GLARE- 
FREE VISIBILITY THAT ELIMI- 
NATES EYE-STRAIN AND LES- 
SENS CLASSROOM FATIGUE. 


“DON’T DELAY CALL US TODAY” 


Slowers School Cquipment Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 
327 W. MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


FACTORY 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


PHONE RICHMOND 7-4035 
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Busy 
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aa @ It gives you a | 
State a continuous program of reteaching and review. e Pps YOU get 





Adopted @ |t provides plenty of prac- 
tice—and places it where you need it most. 

@ |t has special help Rotton Rosultn 
JOE W. BLAND for slow learners and superior students. e " ~ 
Box 126, @ |t includes color that helps you teach. i n ari ft Ib m Sa tl Cc 
Alberta, Virginia @ Its core 
Representative is @ program that holds pupil interest. \ 

ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
by Osborn and Riefling WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, St. Lovis 3, Me. 





National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


WHAT: The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
. ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


ciation of Teachers Agencies, founded in 1909. 


WHERE: Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


WHY: To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
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motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 
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BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Established in 1925, we continue to offer a reliable school and col- )/ 
fone. lege placement service, East and South. William K. Yocum, Mgr. d¢ 
if 
( ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY Serving public and private schools and colleges in the higher salary )? 
| a aes areas o£ Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. )/ 
’ : )/ 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers wanting better positions—professional and financial ad- ri. 
3. 45-*° vancement—should enroll now. Inquiries invited. C. D. Guess, )/ 
Mer. i¢ 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Since 1918 serving the great Mid-South and border states. D. R. if 
Hamilton Trust Bldg. Bod; ‘a? )? 
ttanooga 8, Tenn. odie, former school principal, manager. ) 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Founded 1902. Nearly half a century of service to Southern schools d/ 
Columbia 6, S. C. and teachers. Your registration invited. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. )/ 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU Since 1927 offering a Nation-wide service to colleges and college i 
tone 3 a teachers. Inquiries Welcome. Geo. W. Cox, Mgr. )? 
For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. a eesrend ‘s 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. )) 
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This is the only desk with top easily, quietly adjustable to 20° slope as shown, 


and the only desk with automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


Mo other school desk has ever achieved the immediate popular- 
ity which teachers and pupils alike are according the new 
American Universal “Ten-Twenty.”’ From California to Con- 
necticut, they are praising its exclusive features—and the unmis- 
takable contributions it makes to better sight, better posture, 
easier teaching, and better grades. 

Make us your headquarters for a// that’s newest and best in 
school furniture and supplies. Our friendly, experienced staff 


10° slope, or level position— 














SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and 

hab General Furniture 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight Diffusors 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment 
and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School } -apers . 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 
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and our large warehouse stocks are your assurance of immedi- 
ate, intelligent co-operation and prompt shipment. We can save 
your time and conserve your energy. 

Your Free Catalog Now Ready—Send a postal card request 
today for our latest complete catalog of all school needs. You 
will find it an invaluable index to the latest developments in 


school equipment and supplies. Keep it handy on your desk, 


and see how many times a day you will use it. 








FREE! Write for 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 


by Darell Boyd Harmon; also 
“The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” 





: 





J. iH. PENCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive distributor for 


cAmedtcan Seating Company 





with detailed reports by 
educators now using this desk. 
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Many teachers earn ‘1,000 or more every 


summer through this 








Read what these teachers say: 








My salaried school job 
couldn’t begin to equal 
my income with WORLD 
BOOK. During my first 
year with WORLD BOOK, 
| almost doubled my for- 
mer school salary. It was 
well worth the compara- 
tively small amount of 
time spent to learn about 
this work—and then have 
my own business. Actually 
it became the turning 
point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

Pontiac, Michigan 











Placing a set of THE 
WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited ad- 
vantages for the children 
and the parents in that 
home. This experience was 
so satisfactory that | have 
since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative on a 
full-time basis. 


Katherine Jennings 
St. Louis, Mo. 








1 was fired! After eleven 
years in one community 
as a superintendent of 
schools the people de- 
cided that a change would 
be good for them. It cer- 
tainly proved good for me. 
| now pay almost as much 
income tax as that com- 
munity paid me for a total 
solary. Any teacher may 
determine this for him- 
self by working with you 
during vacations. 
E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 














Hurry before it’s too late! 
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To make every week of the summer count 
—for you and for us, we are planning this 
summer’s training classes now. Applica- 
tions will be considered in the order re- 
ceived, till our teacher quota is filled, 








We put no limit on how much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in your local area. If you can qualify, our 
company offers a guaranteed minimum. The 
maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a week or more—and are 
$1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 
of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


We give you free training, and help you in 
every way possible. You cannot do this work 
our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 
representatives have been drawn from the 
ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can 
supplement your summer income this pleas- 
ant, profitable way! 


Frecp Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


i 
i] 
George M. Hayes 4 
Dept. 234 t 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois : 
Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- ! 
ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 
' 
DS avn diven Scere aeteidaineske+e0sseece ciawes cheetes : 
' 
RAR c <050«004 Re en ee ebnoedoese : 
| 
GE Aas i cide cine ces dene des Zone..... State......... sues : 
dj 





pleasant, dignified work! 


w 











: Where Good neighbors of a 
Rio de la Plata . pieaeadt daaiein in 


; es : Montevideo where Uru- 
Hi joins < r guayans enjoy “la pausa 
que refresca” with ice- 


} the broad me sg cold Coca-Cola from one 
pad a Se of = new ene ogee 
H “ bottling plants. In the 
Atlantic ; : republic on the Rio de la 
Nie Plata—as in so many 
places around the globe 
—Coca-Cola has be- 
come part of the na- 
tional scene, brightening 
every busy day with 
sparkling moments— 
just as it does for millions 
here at home. 


TOME 


', Cada 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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a Quick QUIZ ON B 
ro WHICH MAY $ 





Q Why is a coal mine “dusted”? Check the right answer 
below. 


(( 


A 
Y} [] To keep the mine clean for 
inspections 





[] To prevent fire 


(0 To keep the coal shiny 


A The modern coal mine is regularly dusted with pow- 
dered limestone to prevent fire. The talcum-fine powder 
is sprayed on the walls and roof where it blends with coal 
dust to make a non-explosive mixture. Modern safety 
measures like these have made coal mining five times as 
safe today as it was forty years ago. 


Q Old King Coal gets a thorough “going over” before he 
meets the public. Which things below are done in “pre- 
paring” coal for market? 







C1) preceoking [] screening 


for size 
[] polishing 


d \ [] cleaning 


A Screening and cleaning are correct. Coal shines with- 
out being polished and “precooking” would turn it into 
coke. Modern preparation plants thoroughly wash away 
the impurities, size coal, and make it a more useful fuel 
by supplying industries and homes with exactly the right 
kinds of coal to fit their needs. 
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rruminous COAL. 
URPRISE YOU 


AND YOUR PUPILS 


Q More coal is mined today than in 1916—by almost 200,000 
fewer miners! How is this possible? Check the right reason. 


[] The miners in 1916 were mostly women. 
[) Modern machines make today’s miner more efficient. 


[] Teday’s miners work longer hours. 


#.. “hh” 


A Mining is a man’s job—and the 200,000 fewer men of 
today work much shorter hours to produce far more coal. The 
correct reason for today’s high productivity is machines. Ma- 
chine cutting and loading of coal have raised the output of the 
modern miner more than 61% over what he could do in 1916. 





Q Here are a coal miner, a glass worker, and a steel worker 
and some assorted, average weekly pay checks. Pay each 
worker the correct check by drawing a line between the 
check and the man to whom it goes. 


A Pay the coal miner $81.50. The glass worker and the steel 
worker get $67.07 and $68.82 respectively. Coal miners are 
among the highest paid workers in all major industries. More 
money is spent on miners’ welfare funds, pensions, health and 
insurance than for benefits to any other industrial workers. 





Free Gooklet-/ 


For fun and information get copies of our new booklet— 
“King Coal Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones 
above that will interest you and your class. Write for your 
free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














SAFE AND HEALTHY LIVING 


Revised Edition 








On the Multiple List in Virginia 





This modern course by Andress-Goldberger-Dolch- 
Hallock for grades 1-8 teaches healthy living in 


every detail of a child’s life—from care of the teeth 
Gl N N to eating the right food and exercising properly. 
A wealth of interesting study aids, exercises, tests, 
and colorful illustrations are both practical and ap- 


and Company pealing. Children see that learning to be healthy 


72 Fifth Ave. New York 11 is fun. Excellent Teachers’ Manuals. 








The Woice that speaks from the heart 


Every day or so, we receive letters commending 
our telephone operators. Here is what one such 
letter said: 


“The telephone operator is more than a ‘Voice’ 
to me. She has a human heart, human sympathy; 
a generous desire to help; alertness, directness, 
and courage... .” 


Yes, “spirit of service” is more than a phrase 
with telephone operators and other telephone 
people. They live by it at work . .. carry it with 
them into community affairs. 


Telephone folks are good neighbors, on and 
off the job. Their helpfulness is one of the many 
reasons why your telephone service is so good 
today. And with all that it does for you, telephone 
service is still low in cost .. . still one of the biggest 
bargains you buy! 


* The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 






Few things give you so much for so little as your telephone 
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by ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


The State Retirement System and 
Social Security 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the Virginia Ad- 
visory Legislative Council has under study the 
possible application of changes in the Federal Security 
Law to public employees in Virginia. 

The Federal Social Security Law, before its modi- 
fication last year, excluded public employees from 
membership. As amended, however, public employ- 
ees who are not eligible to become members of State 
Retirement Systems can benefit from Social Security 
provided the State Legislature passes the necessary 
enabling act, sets up the administrative machinery, 
and makes the required compact with the Federal 
Government. 


This change in Federal Security regulations has 
caused many members of the Virginia Retirement 
System to attempt to make a comparison between 
the benefits under Social Security and those under 
the Virginia Retirement System. Not being in pos- 
session of all the facts, it is easy to assume that Social 
Security benefits are greater than those available under 
the Virginia Retirement System. 


A study, however, of the benefits of the two plans, 
we believe, indicates that the Virginia Retirement 
System provides benefits far greater than those pro- 
vided under Federal Security. Of course, such a dis- 
cussion is purely academic because members of the 
Virginia Retirement System could not become mem- 
bers of the Federal Social Security System unless the 
Virginia Retirement System were abolished, which is 
indeed unlikely. Mr. M. D. Dewberry, of the Social 
Security Administration, who appeared before the 
first meeting of the VALC Committee, said that he 
feels personally that a sound retirement system should 
be retained and recommended that the Virginia Re- 
tirement System be kept intact. 


However, in order to somewhat clarify the relative 
benefits of Social Security and our Virginia Retire- 
ment System, the following facts should be kept in 
mind: 


1. While the present employees’ contribution to 
Social Security is 1 %4 %, it will be raised to 3% after 
1965. 


2. Members’ contributions to Social Security are 
not returned. (Members of the Virginia Retirement 
System receive a refund of their contribution plus 
approximately 2% interest compounded annually. ) 
Under the Federal Law, there are no refunds when 
a member withdraws from service nor are there any 
refunds to a beneficiary of a deceased contributor. 


3. Social Security has no provision for disability 
retirement. The Virginia plan provides for disabili- 
ty retirement after twenty years of service. Under 
the Federal Law, the disabled person who had to 
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give up work would not only receive no benefits but 
would lose whatever contributions he had made to 
the Social Security, unless he lived to age 65, was 
fully insured at time of leaving employment, or re- 
turned to work. 


4. The maximum retirement under Social Security 
is $80.00 a month for the individual. Under Vir- 
ginia Retirement the maximum is $150.00 a month 
for those with service prior to July, 1942. (Those 
who have entered since that time, under certain con- 
ditions, may receive more than $150.00 per month.) 

5. While it is true that Social Security provides 
50% of the retirement allowance for the wife or 
husband of the retiring employee, in no event would 
the combined family annuity amount to more than 
$120.00, even if both were teaching at the time of 
retirement. 


6. While benefits for children under 18 years of 
age are permitted, in no event can a member's total 
retirement allowance be more than $150.00 per 
month. It should be remembered, also, that for a 
person age 65 to have children under 18, the children 
would have to be born when the individual was 47. 
Not many people 65, therefore, have children under 


7. ‘‘Assume that this individual we are talking 
about qualifies for the maximum of $150. The extra 
he receives on account of his child is cut off when 
that child marries or reaches age 18; the extra he 
receives on account of his wife is cut off when she dies 
or if they are divorced. “Then he is back again to 
his primary benefit of $80. To say then that Social 
Security will pay up to $150 is misleading unless 
one takes into consideration all the ‘if's, and’s, and 
but’s.’ ”’ 


8. Under the Virginia Law, full credit is given 
for service prior to 1942, the State paying the full 
cost of such service, whereas under the Federal Law, 
credit begins to accrue after covered employment is 
begun. In the very large majority of cases, the re- 
tirement benefit under the Virginia Retirement Law 
will be larger than under the Federal Law. For 
example, a member under our law teaching for a 
salary of $2400 a year for the last five years of her 
teaching and retiring at age 65 would receive a month- 
ly benefit of approximately $100.00, whereas the same 
person under the Federal Law would have a benefit 
at age 65 of $65.00. 


9. *‘The average monthly wage for Social Security 
benefits is based on the total number of calendar 
months between the beginning of coverage and age 
65 or death, whichever occurs earlier. If a school 
employee were covered for 20 years, his average 
monthly wage would be determined by dividing his 
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total salary for the 20 years by 240, even though he 
may have earned it in 180 months or 200 months. 
If his annual salary were $2000, his average monthly 
wage would be $166.66 regardless of how many 
months the sthools were open in his district, and his 
Social Security primary benefit would*be $60: How- 
ever, if a school employee could base his average 
monthly wage on the number of months he actually 
earned the total salary used in the formula, his Social 
Security benefit would be $65 if he worked in a school 
system operating a 10-month term: and it would be 
$68 if his district operated a nine-month term. 


‘Furthermore, there is a possibility that a school 
employee might lose credit for one quarter a year if 
the schools are closed for certain periods. If no pay- 
check is received for July, August, or September, one 
quarter has elapsed without Social Security credit. 
Then this employee would be credited with three quar- 
ters in the calendar, instead of four unless his salary 
is over $3600. Since 40 quarters are required to 
acquire a fully insured status, such a school employee 
would have to work 13% years to be in the same 
status under Social Security as a nonschool person 
acquires in 10 years. This situation is particularly 
applicable to colleges where the school term begins 
after the first day of October and closes at the end of 
May.” 

It would appear as if Social Security offers advan- 
tages to public employees in the lower salary group, 
those whose employment with the State extends over 
a short term and those who drift in and out of private 
and State employment. 


However, for the professional State employee, who 
is making work with the State a career, it would 
appear as if the Virginia Retirement System offers 
benefits vastly superior to those provided by Social 
Security. 

We should remind ourselves also that the Virginia 


Retirement System is being improved and its benefits 
liberalized. 





High Praise 


Hick praise should be given those school boards 

and city councils which have made salary ad- 
justments for teachers since September. They could 
have insisted that salaries provided for in contracts 
signed last Spring prevail throughout the school year. 
They chose, however, to recognize the simple justice 
of admitting the upward spiral of living costs to- 
gether with the fact that county officials and em- 
ployees in government and industry were receiving 
needed relief. Since the majority of contracts were 
signed for the 1950-51 session, the cost of living 
index has increased by fourteen points from around 
167 (March) to 184.2 in February. Financial and 
government experts agree that the rise will continue. 
The purchasing power of the average teacher's salary 
has decreased about $100 since contracts were signed 
last Spring. 
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The most sizeable increase for the current year 
has been made in Roanoke Gity where teachers’ sal- 
aries were increased, effective January 1, 1951, to the 
extent of $240 per teacher across-the-board. 


Certainly those divisions which have not made in- 
creases during the current year will exert the utmost 
effort to effect substantial increases for 1951-52. 
Some local governing bodies have already taken the 
necessary action. 


Martinsville has already approved a salary schedule 
for 1951-52 for degree teachers béginning at $2400 
with annual increments of $100 until a maximum of 
$3600 has been reached. For 1950-51 the salary 
schedule in Martinsville is $2000 to $3100 for de- 
gree teachers. 


The Tazewell County schedule has been increased 
by $335 per teacher for 1951-52. 


In one respect it is unfortunate that this, a year 
of rising costs and dwindling dollar power, is not a 
State legislative year in Virginia, so that the same 
magnificent action in improving salaries could not be 
taken that is being taken by the State Legislatures in 
Georgia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 


However, with real estate taxes in Virginia being 
the third lowest in the nation, there is no reason why 
in an off-legislative year the localities can not step 
forward and demonstrate their willingness to invest 
more in public education. 


In most Virginia localities the investment now is 
indefensibly low. 





Spring Cleaning 


HEN Spring comes, the mind of man (and 

particularly of woman) naturally, if not light- 
ly, turns to thoughts of cleaning up. The Winter 
accumulation of dirt, dust, and trash is disposed of 
and the house greets the Spring with a fresh bright 
look. 


O, that the Spring cleaning impulse were to move 
all schoo! principals, teachers, and pupils to brighten 
up the school house! 


There are some schools, as a matter of fact, in 
which it would probably be an excellent idea to have 
hung above the entrance as well as perhaps in every 
corridor, (not to mention the principal’s office), the 
old adage, “‘Cleanliness is Next to Godliness.”’ 


Cleanliness is an objective that can be realized in 
every school regardless of its degree of dilapidation. 
Spring can also be utilized as a time during which 
paint can be applied, plumbing repaired, broken 
window panes replaced, and other plant maintenance 
performed. 


The American Association of School Administra- 
tors has published a helpful booklet in this connec- 
tion. It is entitled School Plant Maintenance and can 
be ordered from the AASA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The price is twenty- 
five cents. 
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AST summer the delegates to 

the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s convention were told that 
a general attack is being organized 
on public education in the United 
States. ““The enemy,’ warned 
Harold Benjamin, dean of the 
University of Maryland’s School 
of Education, “‘is trying our lines 
with a number of local, probing 
raids, attempting to find out where 
we are weak or strong, testing his 
methods of attack, recruiting and 
training his forces, building up his 
stockpiles.’” Even then it was clear, 
as Dr. Benjamin pointed out, that 
the issue shaping up in Pasadena 
was likely to be the test engage- 
ment. 

In selecting Pasadena as the test- 
ing ground, the Enemy demon- 
strated real insight. Pasadena is 
not only a well known community 
but it has been rated the model 
small city of the nation. If the 
control of its schools could be cap- 
tured, the school systems of even 
larger communities might be cap- 
tured and by the same methods. 
In Pasadena, also, the opposition 
was commanded by Willard E. 
Goslin, one of the oustanding 
public school administrators in the 
country. If Goslin could be 
routed—so the Enemy reasoned— 
lesser administrators would be easy 
victims. The victory which the 
Enemy has just won in Pasadena, 
therefore, demands careful study 
as a model in miniature of the big 
battle for control of public educa- 
tion which is now shaping up in 
the United States. 


I 

Like almost everything else in 
Pasadena, the schools had always 
been run by the “‘better elements.” 
School board elections were a mere 
formality, educational controver- 
sies were unknown, and general 
school policies were accepted as 
fixed and ordained, like the Ten 
Commandments. Then in 1947 the 
unheard-of happened: rebel candi- 
‘dates defeated two incumbents, 
both prominent Pasadenans who 
had served for more than a decade. 
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To run for the school board with- 
out being “‘invited’’ to do so was 
audacious, but to unseat two in- 
cumbents endorsed by the “‘better 
elements’’ was dangerously ‘‘sub- 
versive.’ ‘Today this election has 
been forgotten; it is noted here 
merely to indicate that the crisis in 
the schools had begun a full year 
before Willard E. Goslin came to 
Pasadena. 


The two rebel candidates had 
campaigned on the single issue that, 
after twenty years, the Pasadena 
schools needed a new superintend- 
ent. The incumbent resigned with 
their election and the board then 
asked 75 civic organizations what 
kind of superintendent they want- 
ed. The answer was unanimous: 
“The best that money can buy.” 
The board’s choice was Dr. Goslin, 
then in charge of the public schools 
in Minneapolis. Named as one 
of the five outstanding public 
school administrators in America, 
Dr. Goslin had just missed, by one 
vote, being selected to direct the 
New York school system. For a 
city of 112,000 population to 
walk off with an educator of this 
prominence was quite a feat. The 
bait that attracted Goslin was the 
promise of a free hand, including 
permission to select a small nuclear 
staff. The board knew, and all 
Pasadena knew, that some changes 
might be needed in the schools after 
twenty years under one adminis- 
tration. 

To Dr. Goslin the public school 
is the central institution in Ameri- 
can life. It is not an adjunct to 
the community; it is the commu- 
nity, organized to achieve it high- 
est purpose. One of his first acts 


therefore was to appoint a series 
of advisory committees made up 


. of teachers and parents, of admin- 


istrators and laymen. The com- 
mittees were not only to work out 
solutions to particular problems, 
but to create a new awareness of 
the schools as a community con- 
cern. The committee on conser- 
vation and outdoor education came 
up with a recommendation for a 
year-round camp, where young- 
sters might study animal life, soil 
erosion and conservation problems 
generally and, at the same time, 
live together for short periods as 
a miniature community. The com- 
mittee on child guidance and coun- 
seling, finding that the Pasadena 
schools fell below desirable norms, 
recommended the appointment of 
a full-time psychiatric case worker 
and suggested greater emphasis on 
child guidance and mental health. 
The committee on human relations 
stressed the need for greater em- 
phasis on racial understanding and 
social democracy. And so it went. 


While the committees were at 
work, Dr. Goslin brought in a 
number of ‘‘outside’’ experts as 
part of an in-service training pro- 
gram, it being his theory that the 
teaching staff and the administra- 
tive staff should keep abreast of 
what was happening in some fields 
outside their own specialties. He 
was anxious also that the staff 
should be a team, sharing the same 
values, goals and understandings. 
Among these visitors was William 
Heard Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University, who conducted a 
workshop in the summer of 1949 
on the subject, ““We Learn What 
We Live.”’ At this point there 
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were a few raised eyebrows but no 
audible protests or demurrers. 


II 

Dr. Goslin soon discovered that 
his predecessor had retired at a 
most opportune time. From 1940 
to 1948, enrollment had steadily 
climbed but the school plant had 
not expanded nor had the tax levy 
been increased. A building pro- 
gram could not, of course, be car- 
ried out during the war, and in the 
postwar period everyone was of 
the opinion that costs would even- 
tually decline. Faced with an 
emergency that had been building 
up for eight years, and sensing a 
still greater emergency, Goslin pro- 
posed, and the school board ap- 
proved, an increase in the tax levy 


from 90 cents to $1.34 per $100 - 


assessed property valuation. An 
increase of this size, proposed by a 
new administration, doubtless 
seemed excessive. Older residents 
in California never appreciate the 
consequences of migration, nor are 
the newcomers always aware that 
they create special problems. By 
1948 old-timers were complaining 
that there were “‘whole streets in 
Pasadena on which the people have 
not lived for more than five years.”’ 
It was against this background 
then, that an election to approve 
the new tax levy was scheduled for 
June 2, 1950. 


Feeling confident that an expan- 
sion program would be approved, 
Goslin then proceeded to draw up 
a proposed rezoning of school dis- 
tricts—a routine procedure, since 
population increases and the con- 
struction of new schools usually 
call for some revamping of districts. 
But there was an additional reason 
in this case, for Dr. Goslin had 
unearthed the paradoxical fact that 
in Pasadena racial and ethnic mi- 
norities were concentrated in the 
newer and more modern schools. 
This refreshing reversal of custom 
had come about by reason of long 
adherence to a zoning system under 
which the ‘‘better elements’ could 
have their children transferred to 
certain preferred schools—prefer- 
red, that is, in terms of social 
prestige. These schools were the 
older schools, located in the elite 
neighborhoods; but, in these same 
neighborhoods, small pockets of 
Mexican and Negro settlements 
were to be found in which servants 
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and domestics lived in close prox- 
imity to their employers. Ordi- 
narily their children would have 
attended the schools in the neigh- 
borhood, but Pasadena’s elite, with 
characteristic politeness, had sorted 
out the minority children and 
routed them to new schools, out- 
side the district, in which enroll- 
ment was often 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity by comparison with 120 per 
cent capacity enrollment in the so- 
called ‘‘better’’ schools. Goslin 
wanted the new districts to be 
based on standard norms and to 
ignore social and racial preferences. 

With tempers rising over the 
proposed tax increase, a huge 
crowd surged into the regular 
board meeting at which the rezon- 
ing proposal was to be discussed. 
In fact the crowd was so large that 
the hearing had to be adjourned to 
the auditorium of near-by junior 
high school—an occurrence with- 
out precedent. ‘The session lasted 
for five hectic hours; the discussion 
was loud and vehement; and the 
press reported the meeting as ‘‘a 
lively and free-swinging affair.” 
In a new and strangely tense at- 
mosphere, divisions which had 
long been latent suddenly yawned 
like chasms across which neighbors 
hurled epithets at each other. Frus- 
tration accounted in part for this 
intensity of feeling: the opposition 
hesitated to discuss the racial issue 
and felt compelled to rest its case 
on other grounds. Everyone sensed, 
moreover, that rezoning in itself 
did not warrant all this excite- 
ment; the growth of the city alone 
made some rezoning imperative. 
Although no one said so, everyone 
sensed that rezoning, like the ap- 
proaching election, had suddenly 
become a gambit in a larger strug- 
gle for power. 


Ill 

As June 2 approached, Pasadena 
found itself divided from top to 
bottom over an issue which had 
suddenly become invested with un- 
spoken implications. The issue 
was clearly not economy vs. ex- 
travagance, retrenchment vs. ex- 
pansion. ‘The Pasadena chamber 
of commerce had endorsed the pro- 
posed increase in the tax levy and 
the opposition frankly conceded 
that its objections were ideological 
as well as fiscal. The immediate 
issue was simply whether more 


funds should be raised to finance 
the construction of new schools; 
yet, in some mysterious way, this 
issue had become charged with an 
entirely different meaning; namely, 
Who is to control the schools and 
for what purpose? 

The verbal violence which now 
echoed in the staid precincts of Pas- 
adena was quite unheard-of. The 
school board election of 1947 had 
been lively, to be sure, but this 
was a real brannigan. Supporting 
the increased tax levy were such 
groups as the P.T.A., the League 
of Women Voters, the American 
Association of University Women, 
the B'nai B'rith, the local chapter 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and the Pasadena Chamber of Com- 
merce. Nominally the opposition 
was led by a group known as the 
Pasadena School Development 
Council, directed by one Frank 
Wells, of whom little was known. 
Indeed little was known about the 
council except that it had come into 
being a year or so earlier but had 
been inactive until the increase in 
the tax levy had been proposed. In 
the opposition, also, was Pro 
America, under the spirited direc- 
tion of Mrs. Morgan G. Padelford, 
one of Pasadena’s more formidable 
society matrons and the daughter 
of Albert W. Hawkes, former sen- 
ator from New Jersey. But just as 
the real issue was not openly voiced 
so the real opposition was silent 
or remained undefined. This op- 
position was ‘‘the Enemy’”’; that is, 
no one in particular but rather a 
tendency, a situation. Before dis- 
cussing the campaign, therefore, 
this impersonal Enemy must be 
brought into a little sharper focus. 


IV 

Curiously enough, the Enemy 
had tried to schedule the first test 
engagement in Los Angeles. On 
January 16, 1950—some months 
before the Pasadena schcol situa- 
tion became a focus of interest from 
coast to coast—the Los Angeles 
Herald-Express launched a series of 
articles on the subject, “‘What’s 
Wrong with the Schools?” Re- 
peating stock charges against pub- 
lic education, the articles were agi- 
tational rather than critical; famil- 
iar complaints were repeated as 
‘signals,’ for clearly agitational 
purposes. Based on _ interviews 
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with ‘‘rank-and-file”’ citizens, the 
articles indicated that everything 
was wrong and nothing right with 
the schools. 

The reporter who prepared the 
articles kept insisting that he was 
being bombarded with letters from 
complaining parents; that many 
parents feared the schools were be- 
ing taken over by dictators mas- 
querading as progressive educators; 
and that the three R’s had been 
supplanted by “‘calcimine, clay and 
confusion.’’ Many of the articles 
were made up of quotations from 
letters written by irate parents, 
uniformly critical in tone, and 
published with such terse captions 
as ‘‘Deplorable,’’ ““Wants Results,”’ 
“Boiling Mad,” ‘“Untaught,” 
“Who Is to Blame?”’ ‘“‘Long Over- 
due,’ “‘Powder Keg,” ‘‘Foreign 
Born,”’ “‘Progressive Rot.’’ The 
articles had no theme, reported no 
facts, reached no conclusions. Clear- 
ly the purpose was to use a loaded 
question—‘‘What’s wrong with 
the schools?’’—to encourage the ar- 
ticulation of all sorts of discon- 
tents as a means by which Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of the Los Angeles schools, might 
be publicly ‘‘persuaded”’ to soft- 
pedal an expansion program. Dr. 
Stoddard got the point and the 
agitation promptly subsided. 

Up to this time, the Pasadena 
newspapers had indicated little 
awareness that there was or might 
be anything wrong with the city’s 
schools. But extras carrying the 
first of the Herald-Express articles 
were hardly on the streets before 
the Independent, recently converted 
from a shopping guide to a news- 
paper and anxious to take circula- 
tion from the conservative Pasadena 
Star-News, began to sneer and 
snarl: “Kindergarten to college in 
twelve easy lessons,’’ ‘“Too much 
paint daubing,”’ ‘Parents raising 
Hail Columbia in L. A.” and so 
forth. And now, for the first time, 
a new note was struck: “‘more and 
more parents” were sending their 
children to parochial schools, 
where discipline was stressed. This 
plug for the parochial schools was 
coupled, rather significantly, with 
the charge that the public schools 
were costing “more and more”’ 
every year. 

A clue to the appearance of the 
articles in the Herald-Express may 
be found in the fact that on Jan- 
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uary 26, 1950, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce had devoted 
the occasion of its fifty-ninth an- 
nual banquet to the thesis that 
federal aid to education would be 
““subversive.’’ The day before the 
banquet, the Los Angeles Times 
carried an editorial captioned, “If 
the Schools Would Only Edu- 
cate.’ The caption, related to the 
following day’s headlines, sug- 
gested that federal aid to education 
should be opposed because the pub- 
lic schools weren't doing a good 
job. 

As the election approached, the 
Pasadena situation became of ever 
increasing interest to the Los An- 
geles Times. Under the heading, 
‘“‘Pasadena Becomes Schools’ Test 
Tube,”’ the Times ran six articles 
on the Pasadena school situation 
during the week preceding the elec- 
tion. Curiously enough, these ar- 
ticles were all devoted to issues of 
educational policy. Readers might 
well have concluded that the voters 
of Pasadena were about to pass 
judgment not on a proposed in- 
crease in the tax levy, but on mat- 
ters of educational policy which 
were being debated by American 
educators twenty years back. But 
perhaps a discerning reader might 
have concluded that the Times, in 
the guise of stalking John Dewey, 
who had just celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday, was inciting voters 
to rebel against an increased tax 
levy. 

The articles in the Times did 
reveal, however, a good deal about 
the nature of the Enemy’s propa- 
ganda. Goslin’s emphasis on race 
relations, human rights and the 
United Nations became, in this 
lurid reading, a plot to indoctrinate 
children with dangerous thoughts. 
The proposal to add a full-time 





psychiatric case worker was inter- 
preted as a scheme to alienate kid- 
dies from their mommies and dad- 
dies. Similarly, the mountain 
camp proposal was described as a 
technique by which ‘“‘the child” 
was to be turned against his fam- 
ily. Large attendance at recent 
board meetings was presented not 
as a healthy manifestation of pub- 
lic interest, but as an attempt to 
“‘load’’ meetings with individuals 
interested in ‘“‘political sociology”’ 
rather than education. Only one 
of the six articles even touched up- 
on the merits of the proposed tax 
increase. But to understand just 
how John Dewey, pragmatism 
and progressive education got in- 
volved in the June 2 election, one 
must cut back to the campaign. 


V 

There is a fable that in Pasa- 
dena’s precincts the rich and re- 
tired dwell in a seclusion so com- 
plete and silent that nothing can 
be heard there save the ticking of 
the clocks and the hardening of 
the arteries. This seclusion, how- 
ever, was rudely violated in the 
weeks which preceded the June 2 
election. Both sides took to the 
airways; telephone campaigns were 
organized; leaflets fluttered from 
the skies and pamphlets were 
tucked under doorways. The little 
known Pasadena School Develop- 
ment Council was suddenly well 
financed and extraordinarily active. 
On the morning of the election, ten 
thousand telegrams went to voters 
from selected mailing lists. Not- 
ing the excitement, all sorts of or- 
ganizations began to dabble in the 
election for strictly private pur- 
poses. For example, the P.-T.A. 
had earned the enmity of Pasa- 
dena’s “‘senior citizens’’ by oppos- 
ing a pension scheme at a prior 
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statewide election; now the - se- 
nior citizens’’ saw a chance to settle 
scores with the P.-T.A. On elec- 
tion day, the School Development 
Council carted the aged off to the 
polls, not a few in wheelchairs and 
ambulances. Prior school elections 
had seldom brought out a vote of 
even 7,000, but on June 2 a record 
32,000 votes were cast and the in- 
creased tax levy was snowed under 
by some 22,000 votes. 

During the campaign Max Mer- 
ritt Morrison, of the Westminister 
Presbyterian Church, disturbed 
over the tenor of a meeting spon- 
sored by the School Development 
Council, preached a sermon about 
it. He said: 

“It was one of the most disturb- 
ing experiences we have had since 
we came to Pasadena eight years 
ago. If anyone had told us that 
‘it can happen here,’ we would 
not have believed them. At this 
meeting we heard good American 
citizens—men and women of Pas- 
adena whom we have learned to 
admire for their unselfish service to 
our community—ridiculed, accused 
of giving sympathy to un-Ameri- 
can activities, and our free public 
school education referred to as 
‘rubbish.’ All the speeches made 
were against the tax measure and 
our school authorities, and anyone 
who attempted to speak on the op- 
posite side or to ask a simple ques- 
tion was shouted down and told to 
go home. .. . I went home from 
the meeting heartsick.”’ 

One of the things that most dis- 
turbed Dr. Morrison was the dis- 
tribution, at this meeting, of large 
quantities of vicious antipublic- 
school propaganda. Among the 
items were pamphlets with such 
titles as Progressive Education is 
Subverting America, Must Ameri- 
can Youth Be Taught that Com- 
munism and Socialism are Superior 
to Americanism? They WANT 
Your Child! Progressive Educa- 
tion Breeds Delinquency and How 
Red are the Schools? All these 
pamphlets were written by a Mr. 
Zoll and carried the imprint of the 
National Council for American 
Education. 

Thanks to Dr. Morrison, Pasa- 
denans learned that A. Alderson 
Zoll, ““Ph.D.,”” had been an ardent 
Coughlinite in 1942; that he had 
worked with Gerald L. K. Smith, 
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Joe Kamp, Upton Close and Mer- 
win K. Hart; that the National 
Council for American Education 
is merely Zoll’s alter ego; that such 
sponsors of the council as General 
Jonathan M. Wainright, Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, Senator Karl 
Mundt, and Stanley High of Read- 
er’s Digest had resigned when Zoll’s 
well known anti-Semitic back- 
ground was publicized in the New 
York World-Telegram on August 
25, 1948. 

The Pasadena School Develop- 
ment Council promptly published 
a statement repudiating any con- 
nection with Zoll but echoing his 
favorite themes. The theories of 
John Dewey and William H. Kil- 
patrick, the council added, were 
“‘as great a threat to the American 
system of government .. . as any 
subversive threats by parties of the 
right or of the left. . . Regardless 
of what Zoll or his group may be, 
the material . . . is about as subver- 
sive as the American Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights’ (that is, 
the material attacking the public 
schools) . 


The defeat of the proposed tax 
increase did not, of course, appease 
the School Development Council. 
Almost before the votes were 
counted, the council leveled its first 
direct attack on the teachers: all 
teachers must take a loyalty oath. 
The Pasadena Education “Associa- 
tion, composed of a majority of 
the city’s 1,200 public school 
teachers, promptly agreed and 
asked the council members to join 
with them in making the affirma- 
tion. The council agreed but 
countered with the charge that the 
teachers’ oath was nothing more 
than ‘‘a fancy flag salute’; some- 
thing stronger was required. Too 
long to quote here, the oath which 
the council proposed is, without 
doubt, the most complicated and 
detailed ‘‘ism’’ disavowal yet con- 
cocted. Among other renuncia- 
tions is this: “I do further swear 
that I have not attempted to in- 
fluence anyone—child or adult— 
by innuendo or by direct or indi- 
rect statements tending to create 
doubt or to weaken anyone’s faith 
in American institutions and the 
superiority of the American sys- 
tem over all others.’” At the same 
time the council insisted that its 
real concern was with curriculum 


and educational ideologies, and it 
has since demanded a general text- 
book inquiry. Also, hardly was 
the election over before Frank 
Wells, director of the council, left 
for San Diego to launch a similar 
campaign there, the San Diego 
schools having been ‘‘redefined and 
reanalyzed”’ as late as 1948 by the 
heretic, William’ H. Kilpatrick. 


VI 


That the election settled noth- 
ing is conclusively shown by a 
public opinion survey prepared by 
the John B. Knight Company for 
the Pasadena teachers, who were 
anxious to find out why the pro- 
posed tax increase failed. Was dis- 
cipline satisfactory? ‘‘Yes,”’ re- 
plied 63.6 per cent of the parents 
with children in the schools, 46.6 
per cent of the nonparents and 83 
per cent of the teachers. Was 
enough emphasis being placed on 
the three R’s? ‘“‘Yes,”’ said 46.5 
per cent of the parents, 30.9 per 
cent of the nonparents and 74.4 
per cent of the teachers. Were 
classes too large? ‘“Yes,”’ said 52.5 
per cent of the parents, 47.2 per 
cent of the nonparents and 85.1 


per cent of the teachers. Were stu- - 


dents getting enough personal at- 
tention? “No,” said 55.15 per 
cent of the parents, 56.8 per cent 
of the nonparents and 79.8 per 
cent of the teachers. Should pupils 
be graded on how they compared 
with other pupils or on their own 
effort? “On their own effort,” 
said 70.6 per cent of the parents, 
68.4 per cent of the nonparents and 
66.7 per cent of the teachers. Of 
the entire sample, 77.5 per cent 
thought the schools should provide 
guidance, 89.2 per cent favored vo- 
cational guidance, and 90.5 per 
cent approved educational guid- 
ance. By and large these replies 
indicate a surprisingly large meas- 
ure of agreement on most issues, 
but this agreement was concealed 
and negated by the election. 

Even more revealing were the 
answers to the key question: ‘‘If 
you voted against the tax levy, 
why?” “Too many taxes already,”’ 
said 39.1 per cent; “‘Don’t need 
money, system not being run well 
now,’ said 20.9 per cent; ““Money 
would be misspent,’’ said 20 per 
cent, with other objections shading 
off in minor percentages. Only 
4.6 per cent of the sample voted 
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against the levy because of any 
lack of confidence in the superin- 
tendent, and only 10 per cent voted 
against the levy because they were 


opposed to ‘‘progressive educa- 
tion’’! 
Who, then, were those who 


voted at the election? Only 52 
per cent of those having children 
in the schools bothered to vote, by 
comparison with 60.9 per cent of 
the non-parents. Of the property 
owners, 58 per cent voted by com- 
parison with 25.7 per cent of those 
who did not own property. In a 
narrow sense, therefore, the elec- 
tion simply determined that prop- 
erty owners without children in 
the schools do not like to pay high- 
er school taxes. But the election 
unfortunately had many larger 
meanings. 


VI 

First of all, the Pasadena “‘test 
tube’’ indicates that Pasadena, like 
all America, is nervous and jittery, 
and that in such a situation it is 
fairly easy to start a neurotic “‘civil 
war by simply agitating existing 
discontents. For example, every- 
one is concerned about taxes, which 
are high and going higher. Yet 
the average citizen feels completely 
powerless—given the international 
situation—to vent his dislike of 
higher federal taxes. He can-vote 
for this senator or that congress- 
man, but he cannot vote directly 
for reduced federal taxes. About 
the only chance he gets to say “‘no”’ 
on a tax issue is when he is asked 
to vote higher school taxes. With 
skillful propaganda, therefore, a 
‘‘tax revolt’’ can be easily organ- 
ized and directed to ends and pur- 
poses which the voters would not 
approve if asked to do so in some 
more direct and clear-cut fashion. 

Most American parents want 
their children to have a better ed- 
ucation than they had: indeed this 
is one of the basic tenets of the 
American dogma. To get around 
this parental loyalty it becomes 
necessary to raise a great hue and 
cry about what is being taught, 
by whom, and by what methods. 
Traditionally, attacks on “‘progres- 
sive education’’ have been used as 
a cover for attacks on higher school 
taxes. With property owners and 
tax-resisters being willing to pro- 
vide the funds, there are always 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Got Out the Flutes! 


by DOROTHY ROLLINS 


Elementary Supervisor, Page County Schools 





“‘When interest lags and the day gets blue 


999 


Just get out the flutes and play loo-loo! 


HETHER or not you hit an 
_ interest lag, flute playing has 
proved to be a new music interest 
outlet for the elementary grades. 
Sixth Grade children of the Shen- 
andoah School, Shenandoah, Vir- 
ginia, under the direction of Mrs. 
Evangeline Webb and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Melton, look forward to the 
music period with much enthusi- 
asm. Music is a part of the daily 
schedule and it is an excellent ex- 
perience for the children of these 
grades. Flute playing, note reading, 
music symbols, and singing are the 
most enjoyable activities, along 
with folk games and dancing to 
flute accompaniment. 

The teachers became interested 
in flute playing through work- 
shops at Madison College and also 
in extension classes in Page Coun- 
ty, the latter under the guidance 
of Dr. Glenn Gildersleeve, who has 
played a great part in getting music 
activities started in the Page Coun- 
ty Schools. In the county work- 
shop, about twenty-six teachers 
participated. Meetings were held 
every Thursday night from seven 


to nine o'clock. Every opportuni- 
ty was given for discussion, com- 
ments and questions. 

In the picture above, you see a 
few students of the two sixth 
grades of the Shenandoah School 
with their Melody Flutes, which 
were purchased from The Melody 
Flute Company, Laurel, Mary- 
land, for only eighty-five cents, in- 
cluding a book of instructions and 
songs. 

The flute is easily played and 
has a very melodic tone. Through 
the handling of the flute, many of 
the pupils have found it easier to 
play a more difficult musical in- 
strument. 

Every music lesson in_ these 
grades includes some flute playing 
and rhythm activity. It is not 
unusual to see a small group of 
children performing while the 
other children accompany them by 
singing, clapping, dancing, and 
other rhythm activities. Such ac- 
tivities play a great part in creat- 
ing better attitudes among children 
and aid in developing excellent 
teacher-pupil relationships. 
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Improving the Reading 
of Gifted Children and Youth 


NE of the conspicuous charac- 

teristics of gifted children is 
their early mastery of reading skills 
and their strong interest in books. 
L. M. Terman reports that about 
half of one group of gifted children 
learned to read before they started 
to school; 20 per cent read before 
the age of five years, and about 8 
per cent still earlier. Many gifted 
children appear to learn to read 
independently. Of course, they 
receive help when they inquire 
about the meaning and pronuncia- 
tion of words, but they acquire the 
ability to read fluently without 
formal instruction. 
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by PAUL WITTY 


Northwestern University 


Such children, on _ entering 
school, should be offered a chal- 
lenging program designed to lead 
them to use and to develop their 
reading ability. Unless provision 
is made for educational experience 
and learning in accord with ability, 
dissatisfaction and unfavorable at- 
titudes toward school may develop. 

For example, Jim, whose IQ 
was 183, was not yet six years of 
age when the writer met him. He 
stated that he had looked forward 
to meeting the man who wrote 
Our War and Newsmap—Special 
Edition, which he read regularly. 
The writer was in the Army and 


was preparing materials for use in 
Special Training Units. At that 
time Jim’s reading ability equaled 
that of the average child of ten. 
It is of interest to observe the hab- 
its of such a child. Jim was read- 
ing aloud when he encountered the 
word formula, which he called for 
mul’ a. When he was asked why 
he pronounced the word in this 
way, he answered: ‘You see, for, 
and mule, and a—the word is for 
mil’ a. When he was asked why 
word was called for’ mu la. He 
said, ‘‘O.K.,’’ and went on read- 
ing. Later he discussed this word 
and the method he had used in 
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This excellent article ap- 
peared in the February, 
1951 issue of “The Packet,” 
a service bulletin for ele- 
mentary teachers, published 
by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. It is reprinted, to- 
gether with accompanying 
photographs, by permission 
of Ann Bowman, Editor, 
“The Packet.” 





finding its meaning. He indicated 
that he looked at the words which 
appeared before and after unfa- 
miliar words such as formula, and 
observed the relationship of the 
sentence to other sentences in the 
paragraph. 


Thus Jim showed that he had 
acquired independently unusual 
proficiency in obtaining the mean- 
ing of new words through the use 
of contextual clues. In _ school 
Jim received routine instruction in 
reading; he was required to read 
pre-primers which employed a very 
limited vocabulary. Soon he be- 
came impatient and began to dis- 
like school. After several months 
in the first grade, he was develop- 
ing into an unhappy, uncoopera- 
tive pupil. 

Jim was tested and his outstand- 
ing mental ability was made 
known to his parents and teachers, 
who attempted to offer him more 
challenging and suitable opportu- 
nities for reading. Jim read a 
number of books in the field of 
science and reported his findings to 
the class. His investigations led 
to his writing and illustrating a 
small booklet on astronomy. He 
was encouraged to participate in 
many activities with his group, but 
at the same time to read and learn 
in accord with his ability. In 
a short time, the boy's behavior 
and attitudes improved greatly. 

Many gifted children need en- 
couragement and guidance on en- 
tering the first grade in order that 
their abilities may be challenged 
sufficiently to lead them to respect 
and value their experience in 
school. And they need continued 
direction and guidance as they 
progress in school. The acquisi- 
tion of reading skills on the part of 
gifted children proceeds at a rapid 


rate throughout the primary grades. 
Before the age of ten, such children 
are strongly interested in diction- 
aries, atlases, and encyclopedias. 
They enjoy books about people, 
science, history, geography, and 
travel. “They outgrow children’s 
literature and turn frequently to 
adult books and magazines. Al- 
though they sometimes read comic 
magazines, even more frequently 
than their classmates, gifted chil- 
dren show a decrease in their in- 
terest at earlier ages than their 
classmates. Despite the fact that 
the reading of the typical gifted 
child is superior in amount and 
quality, there are many exceptions 
—-children whose reading patterns 
and attitudes reveal a great need for 
guidance. 

The school and the home should 
cooperate to offer the young gifted 
child challenging and appropriate 
educational opportunities. Such 
provision should be maintained 
throughout the gifted child’s schoo] 
career. The need for such experi- 
ences has been vividly revealed by 


several investigators. In the middle 
and upper elementary school grades, 
the gifted child has educational 
knowledges far in excess of the 
average of his class. As Terman 
and Oden state: 

It is a conservative estimate that 
more than half of the children with 
IQ’s of 135 or above had already 
mastered the school curriculum to 
a point two full grades beyond the 
one in which they were enrolled, 
and some of them as much as three 
or four grades beyond. 

Such children present a problem 
for many teachers, as the following 
incident shows. On visiting Nan 
cy’s classroom the writer noted 
that every time a question was 
asked her hand was raised. Observ 
ing Nancy’s frequent bids for at- 
tention, her teacher said: ‘I am 
not going to call on you, Nancy; 
I know you have the right an 
swers.’ After being ignored in 
school for some time, Nancy grew 
unresponsive and resentful. Later 
she was referred to the Psycho-Ed 
ucational Clinic of Northwestern 


Teacher and librarian have cooperated to develop a challenging reading 
program designed to enable gifted pupils to follow worthwhile interests and 


to broaden their backgrounds. 
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University because of her timidity 
and lack of cooperation in school. 
Standardized mental and educa- 
tional tests were administered. 
Nancy's IQ of 164 and her very 
high scores on tests of educational 
attainment demonstrated her really 
remarkable ability. After consul- 
tation with her parents and teach- 
ers, it was agreed that she should 
be placed in a class of somewhat 
older and unusually capable pupils. 
Nancy's parents cooperated closely 
with the school by encouraging 
her to extend and develop her in- 
terests. Under these conditions, 
Nancy soon became a happy, coop- 
erative pupil. 

Lack of challenge and opportu- 
nity for diversified experience ac- 
counts for the difficulties of some 
gifted adolescents. Although gifted 
pupils do, as a group, make satis- 
factory school marks, it has been 
found that a considerable number 
develop an indifferent attitude to- 
ward school and fail to develop the 
ambition needed for successful col- 
lege careers. Moreover, many gifted 
pupils are neither challenged suf- 
ficiently by their school work nor 
provided the guidance necessary to 
enable them to recognize their re- 
sponsibility for constructive en- 
deavor in the use of their unusual 
abilities. In fact, many gifted pupils 
do not continue their education be- 
yond the high school. In a num- 
ber of states, it has been estimated 
that at least half of the most gifted 
pupils do not enter college. This 
waste of talent is traceable, not 
only to lack of guidance and chal- 
lenge in the typical school, but also 
to the lack of financial aid and 
scholarships needed by many gifted 
students in order to continue their 
education. 


Provision for the Gifted 


To ascertain the relative amounts 
of attention given to the gifted, 
Mildred Mills, a graduate student 
at Northwestern University, con- 
sulted the Educational Index to 
discover the number of articles on 
gifted children listed for the years 
1929-1948. She found a steady 
increase in the number of articles 
published from 1929 to 1939. 
The peak of interest was reached 
during the years 1939-1942. 
Throughout the period of World 
War II. the number of articles de- 
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creased sharply. A decrease of in- 
terest in the gifted was shown in 
other ways; for example, in the 
infrequent discussion of the topic 
in professional books published 
during World War II and the fol- 
lowing years. However, since the 
appearance of Terman and Oden’s 
book, The Gifted Child Grows 
Up, a renewed interest in the gifted 
has developed. Publication of ar- 
ticles and books has been stimu- 
lated, too, by the work of the 
American Association for Gifted 
Children. Another indication of 
the current awakening of interest 
is the recent publication by the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission of 
The Education of the Gifted. 


Renewed Interest in the 
Gifted Pupil 

Recently published articles on 
the gifted pupil stress the desira- 
bility of practicing a moderate 
amount of acceleration in the ele- 
mentary school. Enrichment of 
the curriculum is also recom- 
mended. Some of these articles 
describe the attempts of regular 
classroom teachers to provide richer 
and more appropriate opportuni- 
ties for gifted pupils. 

Notable also is the renewed in- 
terest in special classes and special 
schools for gifted pupils. In sev- 
eral recently published articles, 
these attempts are reported to have 
been unusually successful in bring- 
ing about effective learning and in 
fostering desirable personality de- 
velopment. Despite such evidence, 
many educators doubt the advisa- 
bility of establishing classes or 
schools for gifted pupils. They 
assert that segregation of bright 
pupils constitutes an undemocratic 
practice and that it engenders and 
encourages class distinctions. More- 
over, they point out that the effec- 
tiveness of regular classes is reduced 
by the removal of the most able 
and stimulating pupils. Other 
critics of segregation assert that 
participation in the activities of the 
typical class has a salutary effect 
upon the gifted pupil, leading 
him to understand his peers better 
and to work congenially with 
them. Accordingly, participation 
in regular classes is said to prepare 
the gifted student for living suc- 
cessfully in a democratic society 
made up of individuals of widely 
differing ability. 


On the other hand, the advo- 
cates of special classes assert that 
the gifted child is grossly neglected 
in a typical classroom, in which in- 
struction is geared to the average 
and near average pupil. These 
writers point out that the gifted 
pupil could readily master the skills 
in half the time devoted to them. 
Without special educational pro- 
vision, such a pupil tends to de- 
velop undesirable habits of work 
and an indifferent or even resentful 
attitude toward the school. 


Although scientific studies do 
not provide a conclusive answer 
concerning the advisability of seg- 
regating the gifted, it should be 
pointed out that at least half of the 
gifted children of our nation live 
in small towns, villages, and rural 
districts in which the formation of 
special classes is impractical or im- 
possible. Moreover, very few spe- 
cial classes have as yet been estab- 
lished in the elementary schools of 
large cities. We shall have to rely, 
it appears, upon acceleration in 
moderate degree and enrichment in 
regular classrooms in providing for 
the gifted pupil. It is to be hoped 
that many more classroom teachers 
will be encouraged to increase their 
efforts to care for the gifted pupil. 

Articles describing practices in 
the secondary school also reflect a 
renewed interest in the education 
of the gifted student. These ac- 
counts reveal an increase in the 
number of classes for gifted pupils, 
and in the establishment of “‘hon- 
or schools’’ and ‘honor classes.”’ 
They disclose also a more wide- 
spread use of extracurricular activi- 
ties, clubs, creative work, and proj- 
ects involving research and inves- 
tigation. Despite the foregoing 
gains, the gifted pupil continues to 
be greatly neglected in the second- 
ary school. As one writer states; 

The gifted, the potential leaders, 
discoverers and creators, are usu- 
ally left to develop their own skills 
in their own way and in terms of 
personal initiative alone. 

Fortunately, many gifted pupils 
can and do develop commendably 
throughout their school careers. 
Others fail to acquire the interest 
and incentive necessary for satis- 
factory progress. In fact, it has 
been shown that gifted children 
achieve less in proportion to their 
ability than do other pupils. This 
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is due in part to the prevailing lack 
of stimulation and provision for 
such pupils. Selecting the gifted 
and encouraging their full develop- 
ment is a challenging task in which 
all school people should partici- 
pate. 


Studies of Reading 


Perhaps the greatest opportunity 
for enrichment of the curriculum 
is in the area of reading. It is grat- 
ifying, therefore, to find many 
classroom teachers planning pro- 
grams of reading designed to en- 
able gifted pupils to follow and 
develop worthwhile interests and 
to broaden their backgrounds of 
experience and understanding. For 
example, Lois Fannin describes an 
experiment in which the teacher 
and the librarian cooperated in 
developing a challenging reading 
program for superior pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades. The pupils 
met with the librarian once each 
week for a forty minute period. 
Attractive displays of books in 
particular fields suggested by the 
teacher were arranged. Under the 
guidance of the librarian, the pupils 
examined these books and made se- 
lections to be read at home. 

During the remainder of each 
week the pupils read books of their 
own choice during the reading pe- 
riods. At the end of each week, 
they met for an informal discus- 
sion of their reading. Related ex- 
periences were introduced through 
the use of films, maps, and charts. 
Art and music were also correlated 
with the work in reading. Fur- 
ther enrichment was provided by 


extensive study of outstanding il- 
lustrators of children’s books and 
the reason for the selection of cer- 
tain volumes for awards. Each 
child kept a record of his reading 
and evaluated his own progress pe- 
riodically. After eight months, the 
attainment of the experimental 
group was compared with that of 
a ‘‘control’’ group made up of su- 
perior pupils who received only 
regular classroom instruction in 
reading. The experimental group 
made greater gains on tests of read- 
ing and developed, it appeared, a 
greater degree of literary apprecia- 
tion and taste. 

Some teachers and supervisors 
are attempting to provide richer 
and more varied experiences for the 
superior pupil in regular class- 
rooms. A few published articles 
describe such efforts. In these ac- 
counts, the writers emphasized the 
value of employing child study 
techniques, of providing abundant 
and varied reading materials, and 
of utilizing comprehensive meth- 
ods for evaluating pupil growth. 
One writer states: 

. to stimulate and guide the 
reading activities of superior learn- 
ers you should know your pupils 
from the cultural, the economical, 
educational, physical, spiritual, and 
emotional standpoint; observe 
them when they have free choice 
of reading material: evaluate their 
needs: put them in a challenging 
situation so far as reading activities 
and opportunities are concerned: 
observe their progress; enrich their 
experiences; combine all language 
arts components, such as listening, 


speaking, writing, reading; call 
their abilities into full use; teach 
them to evaluate their own taste 
and progress; encourage reading to 
supplement time devoted to mov- 
ies, radio, and television. 

Another writer stresses the im- 
portance of the concept employed 
in evaluating the results of reading 
programs designed for the superior 
pupil. 

Teachers and children agree, of 
course, that we should use stand- 
ardized tests to measure certain 
phases of growth. We work to- 
gether also to devise informal tests 
that check specific skills. We know 
that such measures have limita- 
tions, however, and that the only 
true evaluation of our growth in 
reading lies in our increased en- 
joyment in it, in our intelligent use 
of it in daily living, and in the way 
it affects our thinking, doing, and 
believing. 

So discriminating teachers agree 
to be alert to each ‘“‘straw in the 
wind” that gives evidence of an in- 
dividual’s growth. We may, for 
example, evaluate each child's 
growth in reading as we observe 
widened interests growing out of 
his reading, improved interpreta- 
tions of what he reads, more effec- 
tive use of reading skills in func- 
tional situations, and more critical 
choice of books. We discuss with 
our superior learners the influence 
of their reading on daily living. 
We consider together attitudes, ap- 
preciations, interests, ways of 
thinking, habits, and skills that 
have been fostered by definite read- 
ing experiences, citing specific situ- 





Under the direction of the teacher, sixth grade social studies are dramatized with the aid of the English classess who 
wrote the play and incorporated songs and dances. 
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ations and examples as evidences of 
growth. 

Self-evaluation is recommended 
by another: 

The superior learner must be 
made aware of the fact that read- 
ing embraces the wide use of the 
higher mental processes involved 
in such activities as ‘‘evaluating, 
judging, imagining, problem-solv- 
ing.”’ He must discover for him- 
self, with the aid of his teacher, 
what dispositions and attitudes 
will help and what will hinder him 
in reading most effectively. At the 
same time, he must be encouraged 
to take inventory of himself, not- 
ing his reading problems and mak- 
ing a conscientious effort to solve 
the same. 

Several articles emphasize the 
gifted child’s need for training in 
critical reading throughout the in- 
termediate grades and the junior 
high school. It is pointed out, too, 
that the reading of the gifted pupil 
should help him to solve personal 
and social problems, to satisfy his 
needs, and to extend his interests. 


Developmental Tasks 


Teachers of English and school 
librarians are recommending a prac- 
tice that may have a far-reaching 
influence upon the reading habits 
of high school students. The 
movement promises to have an es- 
pecially beneficial effect upon the 
reading of the gifted pupil. The 
approach calls attention to the de- 
sirability of planning reading pro- 
grams in accord with ‘‘develop- 
mental tasks.’’ According to Ha- 
vighurst, a ‘‘developmental task 
arises at or about a certain period 
in the life of an individual, success- 
ful attainment of which leads to 
his happiness and to success with 
later tasks, while failure leads to 
unhappiness in the individual, dis- 
approval by society, and difficulty 
with later tasks. . 

Recognition of the significance 
of this concept has led students to 
compile and arrange lists of books 
under ‘‘developmental tasks.’’ For 
example, Alice R. Brooks endeav- 
ored to locate children’s books that 
had “‘developmental values.’ She 
first selected one hundred titles and 
submitted the list to librarians 
with the request that they desig- 
nate popular titles. The list was 
shortened to fifty titles, twenty- 
five books for the “‘later childhood 
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age group and twenty-five for early 
adolescence.’’ 

Miss Brooks defines develop- 
mental tasks as ‘‘nonrecurrent”’ or 
““recurrent.”’ The “‘nonrecurrent’’ 
tasks ‘“‘are encountered at a specific 
stage of growth in the life of the 
individual’; the “‘recurrent’’ tasks 
‘are never completely accom- 
plished, but recur again and again, 
in varying but closely related as- 
pects, throughout a lifetime.’’ Miss 
Brooks believes that reading mate- 
rials ‘‘form one source of the con- 
cepts which develop insight’ on 
the part of young people as they 
seek and achieve developmental 
tasks. 

A valuable bibliography pub- 
lished as a March and April sup- 
plement to the Chicago Schools 
Journal is based on the foregoing 
studies. This bibliography con- 
tains annotated references for 
books placed under seventy-eight 
categories. 

It is recognized that experiences 
in reading alone will not bring 
about wholesome and satisfying 
development in boys and girls. But 
if books are read in accord with 
developmental tasks, they may fos- 
ter effective learning and promote 
growth. 

Following is the list of ‘‘devel- 
opmental needs’’ comparable to 
lists of ‘‘developmental tasks’’ set 
forth by Havighurst and others. 
This list is being employed for 
guiding the reading of pupils re- 
ferred to the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Psycho-Educational Clin- 
ic: 

1. Developing competency in 
physical skills or recreational 
pursuits 

2. Understanding oneself and 
developing an adequate sat- 
isfying ideal of self 

3. Understanding one’s social 
environment and adjusting 
oneself to one’s peers 

4. Understanding one’s place 

in a family group and 

achieving independence of 
adults 
5. Achieving academic compe- 
tency 
6. Developing skills in oral and 
written expression and in 
reading 
Understanding and making 
desirable adjustments deter- 


mined by the role of sex 

8. Achieving an understanding 
of occupational demands in 
America 

9. Understanding the basic 
premises of our society and 
recognizing one’s responsi- 
bility for successful partici- 
pation in democratic life 

10. Developing an appreciation 
of scientific discovery and of 
life in the modern techno- 
logical world 


An approach to reading through 
a concern for developmental needs 
has proved particularly effective in 
dealing with gifted pupils who 
sometimes present problems in 
reading. Let us examine a superior 
pupil and his rehabilitation, trace- 
able in part to the judicious use of 
books to satisfy his needs. 

Bill, age 12, was brought to the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic by his 
mother who asserted that Bill 
never read anything but the comics. 
Moreover, Bill was said to be just 
like his father who ‘‘never reads.”’ 
Bill’s weaknesses and limitations 
were stressed in his presence with 
reiteration of the statement that 
Bill never read anything but the 
comics. At the conclusion of this 
recital, the examiner asked Mrs. X 
to name a few books that she had 
read recently. After considerable 
hesitancy and embarrassment, she 
recalled one title only—‘‘Gone 
With the Wind’’—a book she had 
read at the time she had seen the 
movie of the same title. 

Bill was examined carefully. 
Physical limitations were not re- 
vealed. Moreover, Bill’s [IQ was 
128; his academic achievement was 
slightly above his grade placement: 
and there was no doubt of Bill's 
competency insofar as reading skills 
were involved. However, Bill had 
received low average or borderline 
marks in every school subject. 
When he was questioned concern- 
ing his wishes, he replied: ‘I want 
to be just like my father and do 
the things he does.’’ To questions 
about his vocational ambitions and 
his favored recreational pursuit, 
his responses reflected his admira- 
tion for his father. Bill’s father, 
it seemed, was a man thoroughly 
acquainted with airplanes, horses, 
and the customs of people of South 
America. Baill indicated also an at- 
tachment to his cousin—a former 
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lieutenant in the Army. If Bill 
was unsuccessful as a representative 
to South America, he might, he 
said, enlist in the Army. 

Here was a clear case of thwarted 
developmental needs — status in 
group, understanding of oneself, 
and need for recognition of suc- 
cessful attainment. 

Bill's program of reading was 
planned in accord with his inter- 
ests and was designed to satisfy 
his needs. Accordingly, he was 
provided with short stories about 
airplanes and South America. The 
stories presented a reading difficulty 
on the level of his demonstrated 
ability. He progressed rapidly in 
reading several New World Neigh- 
bor books about South America. 
He stated that two travel books il- 
lustrated by Disney, Mickey Sees 
the U.S.A. and Donald Duck Sees 
South America, contained the best 
stories he had ever read. Suitable 
books about horses were then pro- 
From The First Book of 
Horses, Bill turned to Horses, 
Horses, Horses. At a later time, 
he read rapidly Justin Morgan Had 
a Horse and King of the Wind. 

By this time, Bill was enjoying 
reading. “To assure mastery of ef- 
fective habits and skills in reading, 
he received systematic training in- 
cluded in Meet Private Pete and the 
accompanying practice book. These 
experiences were particularly en- 
joyed. Bill reported his pleasure 
in discussing the contents of these 
books with his cousin. 

In Bill’s case, many factors con- 
tributed to his progress.  Bill’s 
reading gains were attributable in 
part to the close association of his 
experience with developmental 
tasks and interests. Some of his 
improvement was undoubtedly 
traceable to improved conditions 
and modified attitudes at home. 
After several weeks, Bill’s mother 
telephoned stating that ‘‘everyone 
was now reading at home.’”’ Bill's 
gains were fostered, too, by discus- 
sions of books with his father and 
with his couisin as well as by op- 
portunities to contribute to class 
projects the information he had 
accumulated through reading. 

The following case study is il- 
lustrative of the way reading has 
been employed to aid a gifted youth 


cured. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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REGISTRATION SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers interested in changing their positions may register the 
fact at the VEA Headquarters office. This is a registration service 
only and not a placement bureau. — 

Those who desire to make a change should fill out the form below 
and return it to the VEA Headquarters office. 

School Superintendents may either come to the office to consult 
the files of teachers who have registered or they may write for a list, 
giving the subject or grade in which they are interested. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION 


Mail to— 

Virginia Education Association 
401 North 9th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Grade or Subject Desired... 
(List all grades or subjects 


qualified to teach in order of 


preference ) 


Name . er 


Address 


Age Marital Status Telephone... 


Men os Salary Desired 


Present Salary... 


Educational Training sais ion ciacenbaldecinentio ae eS 


Type of Certificate... eS 





Teaching Experience (Give grade or subject)... 
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Classroom 


Harmonized 





LASH and glamour have been 

added to an old school build- 
ing by the sixth grade of the 
Greenville Elementary School in 
Augusta County. They have just 
completed the transformation of 
their classroom from one with tra- 
ditional brown walls, dark desks, 
black slate board, and dark win- 
dow shades into an attractive func- 
tional unit. 

The room now follows what is 
known as the coordinated class- 
room design, based on recommen- 
dations by Dr. Darell Boyd Har- 
mon of Austin, Texas, consultant 
in the study of physical and psy- 
chological factors of the classroom 
as they affect the growth and learn- 
ing of the child. 


Dr. Harmon believes that if the 
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child is to develop to his full ca- 
pacities, he must work in a class- 
room conducive to study. It must 
provide (1) adequate light intensi- 
ties for a variety of visual tasks, 
(2) a “smooth” distribution of 
light on horizontal and vertical 
planes and other working surfaces, 
(3) acceptable brightness ratios 
within any visual field, and (4) 
sufficient directionality to the re- 
sultant of light energy to provide 
proper modeling shadows for three 
dimensional seeing. 

The sixth grade room now 
meets these requirements. It has 
been painted to provide proper 
color and adequate reflection. The 
ceiling, two window walls to sill, 
a drop down the front and inside 
wall to within ten feet of the floor 


BEFORE AND AFTER — Pupils 
in sixth grade at Greenville Elemen- 
tary School, Augusta County, di- 
rected by their teacher, Mrs. Doris 
B. Armstrong, transformed their 
classroom from drabness into an at- 
tractive functional unit. 


by CARRIE M. COOKE 


Principal, Greenville Elementary 
School, Augusta County 


are painted with a flat white paint 
having an initial reflectivity of over 
75 per cent. The front and inside 
wall are painted a soft green, with 
the doors ivory. 

Replacing the old roll type win- 
dow shade which often shuts out 
most of the natural light, new 
lighting controls or diffusers have 
been installed. They transmit 
about 60 per cent of the light and 
throw a large part of the remainder 
upward and across the ceiling from 
which it is deflected downward 
again onto the child’s working 
surface. These are made of fiber- 
glass cloth on wooden frames. Be- 
low the diffusers are white vene- 
tian blinds. 

All furniture in the room has 
been sanded and refinished in the 
natural light wood. Metal parts 
of the desks have been painted a 
light tan. Desks have been placed 
on a 50 degree angle from the front 
window to the center of each desk 
to prevent a glare. 

The most startling innovation 
is that the old blackboard has dis- 
appeared entirely. It has been 
given a coat of soft green paint on 
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“Miss Cooke’s article is 


interesting and timely, and 
in substantial accord with 
the studies of Dr. Darell 
Boyd Harmon”, says Arthur 
E. Chapman, Supervisor of 
School Buildings, State De- 
partment of Education. 





which white chalk shows up just 
as convincingly as on black. 


Pupils Work on Redecoration 


Literature on the coordinated 
classroom given the sixth grade 
teacher by the supervisor started 
this project. When presented to 
the pupils, they were enthusiastic 
about redecorating their room and 
did a large part of the work them- 
selves. Each child sanded and re- 
finished his own desk. The pupils 
also refinished other furniture in 
the room and filled all the holes 
and cracks in the wall. Painting 
was too great a task for them but 
they arranged to sell refreshments 
at community basket ball games to 
get the necesseary funds. The paint 
was furnished by the School Board. 

The project was so interesting 
that the entire school caught the 
spirit of the challenge and wanted 
to help. One first grader said, ‘‘I 
will be so glad when I get in the 
sixth grade.”’ 


CHECK YOUR CLASSROOM 


“What good is an educational 
system which aims to produce 


The school plant and its physical 
classrooms are not merely shelters or 
enclosures. They are the prime pro- 
ducers of the actions that we modify 
to produce essential learnings. 
—Darell Boyd Harmon. 





happy, efficient human beings but 
defeats its own purpose by warp- 
ing the body through which that 
purpose must be realized?’’ asks 
Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon in an 
article in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, November 1948, entitled 
“Bye, Bye, Blackboard.”” Sum- 
marizing the article, he says 

“Your child’s classroom is bad 
for him if it has: 

“1. Dark or drab finished walls; 
dark dados or wainscots; gray, off- 


white, or colored ceilings and 
drops. 

“2. Dark-finished furniture or 
woodwork. 


“3. Dark or oiled floors. 

“4. Sun glaring through win- 
dows; large areas of sky visible to 
him while he is working at desk. 

“5. Large blackboard areas on 
front on inside walls; blackboards 
on rear and window walls; chalk 
boards (black or colored) of adult 
size and mounting height, rather 
than sized and mounted to fit the 
children. 

“6. Tablet armchairs, screwed- 
down furniture. 

“7. Glossy surfaces on furni- 
ture, woodwork, walls, chalk 
boards. 

‘8. Trees, shrubs, and other 
landscaping obscuring windows. 

“9, Harsh shadows and dark 
areas in room. 

‘10. Uncovered areas of glass 





in his field of vision, such as glass 
in corridor doors, in breeze win- 
dows into corridor, on pictures, 
clocks, etc. 

“11. Warm colors used in dec- 
orating rooms of south or sun ex- 
posures; cool colors in rooms of 
north or shaded exposures. 

“12. Open lamp and unshielded 
light fixtures. 

“13. Not enough light on dark 
days. 


“Your child is under a school- 
room strain if: 


“1. One side of his face appears 
much brighter than the other when 
he’s looking at his desk or to the 
front of the room. This is espe- 
cially bad if the bright area also 
covers one eye. 


“2. He sits with one or both 
shoulders pointing upward, rather 
than slopping downward. 

“3. He works closer to his 
tasks than a distance equal to the 
length of his forearm and hand 
from elbow to middle knuckle. 


‘4. His elbow and upper arm 
wings out appreciably when he’s 
working. 

“5. He sits on one foot a lot 
of the time. 


“6. Tilts his head to one side. 


‘7. He places the center of his 
work to one side, rather than riglit 
in front of him.” 




























“One question I have been asked over and over again 
since my arrival is, ‘Well, what do you think of our coun- 
try?’ That is a big question and America is so large, every- 
thing is on such a grand scale, that I find my answer dif- 
ficult to put into a nutshell’, says Phyllis Naylor, exchange 
teacher from England. 





Seon Jhrough Yorkshire Eyos 


Y GREAT adventure began 

when the children in my 
school knew I was coming tc the 
United States of America as an Ex- 
change Teacher. Their first ex- 
clamatory words were, ‘Oh, Miss 
. . . Red Indians and Cowboys.” 
Those were the exclamations of 
Juniors. A Senior's remark was 
‘Oh, please get me a pen friend,” 
and the grown-ups’ reaction was— 
‘“Aren’t you lucky? Going to 
America of all places!’’—save for 
one canny old native of a York- 
shirewoman who remarked drily 
“I'll come wi’ ye when there's a 
bridge across!’’ Later, on board the 
“Queen Mary,’’ I thought what a 
mighty big bridge it would have to 
be, and what a mighty long walk 
across that bridge! At two o'clock 
one morning when the “‘Queen”’ 
was having a somewhat rough pas- 
sage, gales, rough seas and heavy 
swells, I turned over in my top 
bunk and was heard to sigh grate- 
fully, ‘‘I'm thankful I didn’t have 
to come over with Columbus or the 
Pilgrims; this is adventure great 
enough at the moment. Even a 
bridge would have been accept- 
able!” 

Five and a half days later I was 
up with-the six o'clock sunrise to 
get my first glimpse of the skyline 
of Manhattan and that wonderful 
harbor. A never to be forgotten 
sight, a dream come true, the one 
picture I think all Britons carry in 
their minds of the entry to the 
United States. One is immediately 
struck by the size of everything. 
There it was—big and real—the 
Brave New World! I was THERE! 

Everything is so big, so huge, so 
vast. I literally stood and stared 
at the tremendous station, the gi- 
gantic trains and the large long- 
distance buses in hurrying-scurry- 
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ing New York and _ beautiful 
Washington, D. C. Everything 
here is on a bigger scale. Here, in 
Virginia and passing through the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Florida 
during my Christmas holiday, I 
find large forests, wide rivers and 
somehow the very sky seems higher 
than in England. Why is this? I 
cannot think of an answer, but it 
appears so. 


Besides these scenic and man- 
made wonders, thinking of Miami, 
where I went to Church on Christ- 
mas Day, windows and doors wide 
open, a brilliant white sunlight 
streaming in and the temperature 
90°, much more important than 
all these, are the people. I have 
met so many people since the day 
I arrived and have tried to under- 
stand and have learned to love 
them. Within a short space of 
time I seem to have almost become 
a part of the Old Dominion myself 
and | shall carry away with me a 
great love for its warm hearted, 
kindly and friendly Virginians. 
Beside my dear old Yorkshire fire- 
side next winter, I shall, God will- 
ing, sit and listen to a gramophone 
record, “Carry Me Back to Old 


Virginny!”’ 


Children Alike World Over 


And what of the children? It 
does not need me to come across 
the Atlantic to say that children 
are the same all over the world, 
their loves and delights, their sor- 
rows and joys, their likes and dis- 
likes, are all their own little prob- 
lems, these are common to every 
race. May this world of ours be 
piloted through the deep waters to 
a haven of peace, for all children’s 
sake. As I join in saying ‘‘Keep 
Virginia Green’’ (How I love that 


by PHYLLIS NAYLOR 


notice!) I also pray, ‘‘Keep our 
children safe.’’ 


*“Set-ups” Different 

The educational ‘“‘set-ups’’ are 
entirely different. Whereas here 
in the United States there are dif- 
ferent ‘‘set-ups’’ in different states 
we have one Ministry of Education 
in England but that does not tend 
to uni‘ormity. Every school works 
out its own salvation. The Head 
Teacher, that is the principal, 
along with the Staff (the Faculty) 
work out together curriculum, 
schemes of work, and time-tables 
(schedules) and then it is left to 
each individual teacher to work 
out her schemes in terms of activi- 
ties, projects and school visits in 
her own way, which gives great 
variety. 

I find that the two nations have 
similar problems in the educational 
world, chiefly the need for more 
school buildings, many more teach- 
ers and more thought being given 
to the recruitment and training of 
teachers. ‘The results of these will 
have great effect on the children of 
the future. In England our Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 gave us com- 
pulsory education from the age of 
five to the age of fifteen and free 
Secondary Education for all. When 
teachers and buildings are more 
adequate in number, the school 
leaving age will be raised to sixteen. 
Up to 1944, publicly aided educa- 
tion in England and Wales fell pre- 
viously into two main divisions, 
the system of public elementary 
school, covering the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance, and the 
system of higher education. On 
the first of April 1945, this divi- 
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sion into elementary and higher 
education was replaced by a new 
classification which said, ‘The 
statutory system of public educa- 
tion should be organized in three 
progressive stages to be known as 
primary education, secondary edu- 
cation, and further education.”’ 
This provides the keynote to the 
new system, in which the educa- 
tional process is for the first time 
regarded as a continuous one 
through which all children and 
young people will pass. So far 
as is possible, all children shall re- 
ceive the type of education best 
suited to their ages, abilities, and 
aptitudes. 

From the Primary School the 
child passes on to one of our three 
kinds of secondary school, either 
the Secondary Grammar, the Sec- 
ondary Modern, or the Secondary 
Technical. 

The Secondary Grammar pro- 
vides a more academic course than 
the other two, leading to colleges 


and universities and the profes- 
sions. 


The Secondary Modern School 
says that the best way of tackling 
all the subjects is through the chil- 
dren's interest and their surround- 
ings. ‘Ihey go out of the school- 
room and find that the neighbor- 
hood does not ofer too little, but 
too much for study. Of History, 
there are records in parchment and 
stone, in tradition, in the lay of 
the land, from Domesday to the 
date of the most recent local event. 
There is the Church, maybe older 
even than Domesday, the market 
cross, the quarry, and the Castle. 
Of Science there is the farm, the cli- 
mate, soil, plant and animal life 
to be studied. As for the “‘tool’’ 
subjects, it is easy to use these 
studies for their practice as any 
other and probably more instruc- 
tive. 

As for the third type of second- 
ary school, the Secondary Techni- 
cal School, the distinguishing fea- 
ture is its relationship to a partic- 
ular industry or occupation or 
group of industries or occupations, 
not that the Secondary Technical 
Course is in any sense narrowly vo- 
cational. Schools of this type 
meet the needs of boys and girls 
with a practical turn of mind, and 
through their relations with indus- 
try and commerce they will give 
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a sense of reality and objective 
which makes a direct appeal to 
young people of this kind. 


No Superintendent nor Board 


In the administrative field I 
think there are the greatest differ- 
ences. We have no Superintend- 
ent of Schools nor School Board. 
Our educational system, Primary 
School Education which includes 
Nursery Schools (ages 3-5 years), 
Infant Schools (5-7 years), and 
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Phyllis Naylor is Headmistress of Kel- 
brook Primary School, Colne, Lancashire, 
England. She is in Virginia on exchange 
with Sue Ayres, Elementary Supervisor of 


Prince William County. 


win School at Manassas. 


Miss Naylor received the Board of Educa- 
tion Teacher’s Certificate with advanced 
courses in Art and English from Bingley 
Training College, Yorkshire, England. 


This year Miss 
Naylor is teaching the third grade in Bald- 


dusters and mops to india rubbers, 
pencils, ink, foolscap paper, foot- 
balls, cricket bats, wickets, and 
skipping ropes, to needles and 
thread and material for sewing les- 
sons. The fact that the Head 
Teacher, along with his staff, de- 
cides on the Courses of Study and 
has a wide selection of books to 
choose from, puts more responsi- 
bility on the teaching staff I think, 
and consequently gives more scope 
for using their own ideas and ini- 








Junior Schools (7-11 years), Sec- 
ondary Education (11-15 years) 
and Further Education including 
County Colleges, which are being 
built for part-time education for 
young people under eighteen, is or- 
ganized and supervised by our 
County Education Authority. 
The Ministry of Education in- 
spects and advises its schools 
through His Majesty's Inspectors. 
The County Education Authority 
also has its own advisers, special- 
ists, and inspectors. 

Grants are made by the Minis- 
try of Education to Local Educa- 
tion Authorities and_ generally 
speaking these are based on a per- 
centage of their approved expendi- 
ture. The amount of grant is 
assessed annually and paid by in- 
stallments through the year, with 
a balance after its close. 

The Head Teacher (the Princi- 
pal) is allowed a capitation grant 
for his or her school, based on the 
number of children in the school 
and is responsible for apportioning 
this on stationery, text books, ap- 
paratus, needlework and handwork 
materials, science and _ physical 
training equipment, and the care- 
taker’'s (janitor’s) needs—from 


tiative. 

Every school opens with a col- 
lective act of worship, left to the 
Head Teacher and staff to decide 
upon, according to their ideals and 
as to what is best for the corporate 
life of that particular school. Re- 
ligious knowledge is given as part 
of the school curriculum. 

Our chief games are football and 
cricket, hockey, met ball and 
rounders. 

Teachers are paid according to 
a National Scale based on qualifi- 
cations and length of service. We 
have a National Superannuation 
Scheme and our professionai or- 
ganization, the National Union of 
Teachers, is an influential body in 
matters relating to the professional 
interests of teachers and general 
educational policy. 


New Words and Meanings 


You will have noticed I gave 
“‘translation’’ of some words. As 
an exchange teacker I have had 
great fun in learning new words 
and their meanings and my Amer- 
ican pupils have had great fun in 
learning mine. I now say 
instead of ‘‘nought’’, 


“zero” 
call sweets 


(Continued on page 34) 
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They Want to Know 


\VAZBEN last September’s PTA 
questionnaires concerning 
the kind of meetings the members 
would like were returned, the out- 
standing request was that the par- 
ents be given a chance to watch 
their children in action—normal 
classroom action—rather than in 
special showy programs. 

This interest stemmed from 
the success of a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1950, when Louise 
Brooks and her Fourth Grade 
Class, on the auditorium stage, 
demonstrated the proper use of 
audio-visual equipment in teach- 
ing. With the assistance of Mrs 
Margaret Hudson, Richmond's Su- 
pervisor of’ Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, a regular classroom was set 
up on the stage with portable mi- 
crophones and two screens, one for 
the children and one for the au- 
dience. This meeting was written 
up in The Educational Screen, 
May 1950, and now has appeared 
in a trade bulletin issued by United 
World Films, Inc. It is sufficient 
to say that the parents were greatly 
impressed and unusually enthusias- 
tic. 

This past Fall, they wanted 
more. They let it be known that 
they were interested particularly in 
how we taught fundamentals, of 
which reading was first choice in 
almost every case. Our biggest 
problem was determining how to 
squeeze in as much as possible 
without unduly lengthening the 
meeting to the point of fatigue and 


boredom. ‘The idea that finally 
evolved was to let the subject center 
first around Learning to Read and 
then switch to Reading to Learn. 

As it turned out, we had to have 
a separate meeting on each of these 
topics. Even then we were crowded 
for time. 


Learning to Read is Tough Job 


At the first meeting on Novem- 
ber 7, we began by throwing Paul 
McKee’s “‘strange’’ alphabet on the 
screen and then, by showing other 
pictures on pages 26-36 of his 
book, giving the parents a lesson 
in beginning reading just as though 
they were a Junior Primary Class. 
They had just enough difficulty 
(and a lot of fun!) to recall that 
learning to read was a tough job. 
The next step was to have Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carver, Mrs. Catherine 
Lively, Lois Woodson, and Vir- 
ginia Williams explain just what 
they did in their classrooms here 
to promote reading readiness and 
reading through visual discrimi- 
nation, auditing discrimination, 
muscular coordination and over- 
coming of other factors such as 
speech defects and emotional 
blocks. In their talks, they were 
aided by color slides, which had 
been made in our own class- 
rooms, library, and other places. 
Use of the slides was a substitute 
for actual use of children, whom 
we felt should not be kept up so 
late nor frightened by being put 
in front of a large audience. We 


by C. P. ELY 


Assistant Principal 
Westhampton School, Richmond 


also made up and distributed to the 
patrons two mimeographed pages 
of questions (with answers) usual- 
ly asked by parents whose children 
are beginning reading. This bul- 
letin was similar to Scott, Fores- 
man’s ‘“‘When Parents Ask About 
Reading.” 

Never have we had a more grati- 
fying reception of a PTA pro- 
gram. In fact, the second meeting 
on Learning to Read had to be 
moved up in the year’s program 
since the parents insisted that it 
be given during the following 
month even though it meant at- 
tending two PTA meetings in the 
same month. 


Parents See How 

So on December 5th we set up 
a classroom on the stage, again us- 
ing maps, pictures, portable micro- 
phones and other audio-visual aids. 
Miss Helen Dunkley and a group 
of sixth graders discussed Brazil 
for a few minutes, and then the 
class followed by reading about 
Brazil in their Social Studies text. 
While this was going on, the au- 
dience could read the same text 
which had been mimeographed 
and distributed. After the read- 
ing period, Miss Dunkley led a 


(Continued on page 33) 


STAGE BECOMES A CLASSROOM as sixth graders demonstrate a daily learning situation for their parents. 
Brazil was discussed, using maps and pictures. 
the audience read the same text from mimeographed copies. 
the children had learned from the reading. 





Then followed reading about Brazil in their Social Studies text, while 
The teacher then led a question session to see how much 
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Learning to Live Together 


How Colonial Heights School 
Builds Desirable Attitudes 


The Safety Patrol plays an important part in building 
citizenship and in promoting safe living. Pupils learn 
to live in harmony and respect the need for authority 
at home, at school, and in the community. 
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Through creative expression, second 
grade pupils learn to appreciate how 
people in the community help them. 


OLONIAL Heights Elementary School has an 
enrollment of 635. Flora M. Hill, principal 
since 1925, has not only seen the enrollment doubled, 
the faculty increased from 10 to 19, but has watched 
Colonial Heights grow from a village suburb of 
Petersburg to a town and now it is a second class city. 
For the past five years, each room in the school has 
had 100 per cent membership in the PTA. In May, 
1950, the Parent-Teachers Association presented Miss 
Hill with a silver teapot in recognition of her twenty- 
five years of service. 


. 
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Happy first graders are ready to enjoy their lunch. 
Children learn health habits and food sources. 
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Enemy 
(Continued from page 15) 


professional ‘‘organizers’’ about 
who will gladly provide the ‘‘agi- 
tational’ materials. It often hap- 
pens, also, that those who finance 
these campaigns are interested in 
the suppression of certain ideas and 
the encouragement of others, as 
well as in taxes; indeed the ideo- 
logical crusade may be as impor- 
tant, in their eyes, as the fight 
against higher taxes. 


Politically, therefore, such cam- 
paigns can be used to forge power- 
ful alliances of disparate elements: 
tax-resisters, parental malcontents 
(those who feel that Johnny is 
not getting a fair deal), advocates 
of parochial schools who resent 
what is to them a form of double 
taxation, private schools anxious 
to exploit any dissatisfaction with 
the public schools, diehard reac- 
tionaries, authoritarians of all 
kinds who want more ‘‘discipline™’ 
and more ‘‘control’’ since they 
themselves are so undisciplined, 
special groups of tax-payers such 
as real estate interests, crackpots 
and fringe elements in whom any 
mention of certain key words will 
excite appolectic frenzies, superpa- 
triots and religious zealots, oppor- 
tunists eager to exploit a “‘hot”’ 
school board fight for their own 
ends, professional racketeers, a 
chronic but tiny minority of disaf- 
fected teachers, board members de- 
feated at the last election—plus, 
today, a great army of people 
whose reflexes have been so con- 
ditioned that they snap to fighting 
posture at the mere mention of the 
word “communism”; plus all 
those who, out of a deep-seated 
fear of war and social change, have 
developed trigger-happy anti-path- 
ies. This makes quite an alliance. 


But this alliance is not the Ene- 
my. The Enemy is the situation 
which makes possible the forma- 
tion of the alliance. This situa- 
tion, in turn, cannot be defined in 
a phrase or sentence; it is many- 
sided and complex. In part it 
stems from a fear of social change 
and a failure to recognize the fact 
of social change. Asked if present 
methods of teaching fundamentals 
were the same today as when they 
were in school, 77.3 per cent of 
the Pasadena parents, 65.1 per 
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cent of the nonparents and 87.2 
per cent of the teachers said ‘‘No.”’ 
Obviously educational methods 
have changed, but the world has 
also changed; even Pasadena has 
changed. Renowned as a cultural 
community and retirement colony 
for the wealthy, Pasadena now 
leads San Diego and Long Beach, 
both larger communities, in the 
number of industrial concerns. 
Without knowing just how or 
when or why it happened, Pasa- 
dena has become the home of 296 
‘light industry” plants, mostly of 
the scientific or highly specialized 
variety. From 1940 to 1950 the 
population increased from around 
80,000 to 112,000. Nor does this 
estimate reflect the real change, 
since many people are employed in 
Pasadena who live elsewhere. The 
‘better element’ never numerically 
dominant in Pasadena, now finds 
that it represents a constantly 
shrinking portion of the total pop- 
ulation. Pasadena’s schools can 
simply no longer be run by an 
“executive committee’ of the pre- 
ferred stockholders. 

Seeing power slipping from their 
hands, many of these preferred 
stockholders are prone to shout 
‘fire’ and “‘revolution’’ when all 
that is happening is that the con- 
trol of public institutions, by find- 
ing a broader base in the popula- 
tion, is being strengthened against 
all types of possible subversion. 
Unable to accept this interpreta- 
tion, not a few of the preferred 
stockholders have permitted their 
fear of Mao Tse-tung to become 
displaced and directed against such 
symbols as Willard Goslin, John 
Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick. 


Vill 

At the same time, the education 
stakes are being constantly raised. 
The increased enrollment in Pasa- 
dena’s schools in symptomatic of 
the larger national problem. En- 
rollment in all types of schools 
and colleges for 1950-51 reached 
the unprecedented figure of 32,- 
903,000—an increase of 787,000 
over 1949-50. Nor has this upward 


-trend yet reached its peak; the 


schools can expect annual increases 
ranging from 750,000 to 1,000,- 
000 for another ten years. Educa- 
tional costs of all kinds—for 
plant, for salaries, for supplies— 
have risen rapidly and, at the same 





time, new demands are being made 


on the schools. It requires no gift 
for prophecy to determine the di- 
rection in which this trend is 
pointed. The agitation over fed- 
eral aid to education is but an echo 
of the debate to come. 

Add a further fact: psycholog- 
ically and financially we have not 
yet recovered from the strains and 
stresses of World War II. To step 
from one war into another before 
the major peace treaties have been 
negotiated is a shocking, a trau- 
matic experience. Like Pasadena, 
many American communities have 
been forced to delay needed expan- 
sion programs for their schools and 
are now caught with an accumula- 
tion of old, and many new, de- 
mands. Can we carry the load 
of new taxes yet to come and also 
carry forward an expanded school 
program’? Can we have both new 
schools and guns, and, if so, how 
and by what means? Name-call- 
ing does not answer these ques- 
tions. Instead of defining this sit- 
uation and attempting to find an- 
swers to the problem it poses, Pas- 
adena finally permitted a dissenting 
element to capture control of its 
schools. 


IX 


All summer long the issue of 
Goslin’s retention was debated in 
Pasadena. Would the board stand 
firm or, yielding to pressure, would 
it demand his resignation? The 
school term opened with no overt 
indication that any change was 
contemplated. But the Pasadena 
School Development Council was 
determined to exploit the victory 
which it had won in June. A call 
was sent out for the State senate 
committee on education to hurry 
to Pasadena to aid in the move- 
ment to oust Dr. Goslin. The day 
the committee arrived in Los An- 
geles, the board of education in 
Pasadena demanded Dr. Goslin’s 
resignation in order, so it was said, 
“to restore harmony” in_ the 
schools (November 10, 1950). A 
few days later the Los Angeles 
Times carried the triumphant 
headline: ‘Progressive Education 
Tossed Out—Pasadena Schools to 
Abandon Policy After Years of 
Trial.”’ 

Before Goslin acted on the 
board’s request, however, the State 
senate committte convened in a 
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lf it’s fashion you want at 
prices to fit your purse, try 


our Budget Floor, the 5th 


Because you know fashion . . . you’re 
particular about fit, quality and the latest 
trends and because you live within your 
budget, you want the best values your 
money will buy ... and that’s just what 
you'll find on one convenient floor, 
Thalhimers Budget Floor, 5th. New Spring- 
into-Summer finery in every thing from 
shoes to hats, all at money-in-your- 
pocket prices. You'll find the most 
fashion for the fewest dollars. 


Thalhimers ° Budget Floor, 5th. 
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A necessity 










ONLY 


$149.50 


Complete with mi- 
erophone «and 3 
spools of record- 
ing wire (twe 15- 
minute spools; one 


for Dramatics, 30-minute) 
Speech, Language 
and Music Classes 





Motion Picture Supply 


Call 
6-5403 


@ Makes continuous hour-long recordings. 
@ Wire can be replayed thousands of times. 
@ You can re-record on the wire as often as 


See what you can do with this 
amazing Wire Recorder! Use it 
at the office. church, or school 
. - record anything you wish 
. play it back thousands of 
times . .. or “erase” the wire 
and record on it over and over 
again. Be one of the first to own 
one of these fine Webster-Chi- 
cago Wire Recorders. 


For Additional Information Write 


Company | 


720 North Cleveland Street Call 
Richmond 21, Virginia 6-5403 
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crowded hearing room in Pasa- 
dena’s city hall. Here the full 
fury and incredible wildness of the 
attack against Goslin were un- 
leashed. Witnesses for the Pasa- 
dena School Development Council 
implied that Goslin was a “‘Red”’ 
on the basis of his membership in 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews and the fact that 
he served on an advisory commit- 
tee for UNESCO! The showing 
of such films as ‘“The Brotherhood 
of Man”’ was denounced, with the 
hearty approval of the committee, 
as ‘‘subversive.’’ In fact the entire 
intercultural educational program 
was denounced as subversive. 


Thus, while hundreds of Pasa- 
denans sat back, stunned and 
amazed, the public school system 
was attacked with a fury and vio- 
lence shocking to witness. The at- 
tack was so violent, and was so 
clearly based on elements of pure 
delusion, that public opinion be- 
gan to rally rapidly to Goslin’s 
side. When Dr. Goslin was final- 
ly heard, he was given a standing 
ovation by the crowd as he left 
the stand. The Los Angeles Mir- 
ror (November 17) carried a story 
with the headline, ‘Pasadena 
Board May Rescind Act to Fire 
Goslin,”’ and for a time it seemed 
that the opposition’s attack had 
backfired. 

But the sane and sensible “‘mid- 
dle-of-the-road’’ opinion in Pasa- 
dena had learned too late the real 
nature of the attack; namely, that 
it was not against Goslin or “‘pro- 
gressive education’’ so much as it 
was a carefully laid plot to capture 
control of the public schools. The 
finale came on November 21 when 
Dr. Goslin resigned. Even before 
he resigned, however, the papers 
announced that a ‘“‘civic associa- 
tion’’ in Denver had renewed the 
campaign to force the resignation 
of Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, anoth- 
er outstanding public schoo! ad- 
ministrator. ‘There again the fa- 
miliar demand was voiced that 
Oberholtzer resign ‘‘unless the 
‘progressive education’ system was 
abandoned”’ (Denver Post, No- 
vember 16, 1950). 

Will the Pasadena experience be 
repeated now in Denver and, in- 
deed, clear across the country, 
wherever a public school adminis- 
trator refuses to knuckle under to 
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the frenzied demands of those a 
whom the Enemy has converted to OR 
his cause? The answer, I fear, is ¢ 


that this is exactly what will hap- 
pen—unless the sane and sensible 
‘middle’ in American opinion 
learns the tactical lessons of the 
Pasadena campaign and rallies its 
forces before it is too late. These 
forces must not wait until the pub- | 
lic school system in their commu- 
nity has been caught in a shame- 
lessly demagogic attack; well in | 
advance of any such attack they | 
must organize to defend the in- 
tegrity of the public school sytem. 
Tactically the Pasadena situation is | 
an old, old story: if the mongoose | 
could only have seen the serpent | 
meets ss 

In short, what America must 
learn is what Pasadena has now 
learned: that demonology can 
never be a substitute for rational 
social analysis. Everywhere the 
danger is the same; namely, that 
our fears and frustrations will be 
exploited for ends and purposes 
which a clear majority of the | 
American people would quickly and 
indignantly reject if they were 








Bowling is good for girls 





asked to approve them in some un- on “those days” 

ambiguous manner. What we must 

learn is that the Enemy is not any- FALSE: As a teacher you know that lift- “Growing Up and Liking It” also 

one in particular. The Enemy is ing heavy weights is not a good idea at explains the need for comfort, protec- 

a situation. “that time of the month.” tion and proper size in sanitary nap- 

| Yet many young girls do themselves kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 

The Exceptional Child in In- | a lot of harm by playing strenuous 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the new, 

fancy and Early Childhood covers games on “those days” because no one discreet-shape box.) 

the proceedings of the annual spring has ever given them a correct explana- For as many free copies as you wish, 

conference on Education and the Ex- | _ tion of menstruation. just mail coupon below. 

ceptional Child, under the auspices of | Even for teachers, such an explana- New, free classroom aid 

the Child Research Clinic of The | tion is not always easy. So to help you, If you are planning classroom discus- 

Woods Schools, at Langhorne, Pennsyl- | the makers of Modess have prepared a sions of menstruation you'll welcome 

vania, last May. Copies are available | booklet called “Growing Up and Lik- the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 

without charge to educators, phy- ing It.” Contains teaching guide, large anatom- 

sicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, | Packed with sensible advice, frank ical chart, two booklets on menstrua- 

and others interested in the problem of | information and bright illustrations, tion and cards for reordering more free 

the retarded child. Simply address | _ this booklet covers the subject of men- material. 

The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Penn- | _ struation so thoroughly that it’s been Check coupon below for your free 

sylvania. approved by doctors. Modess Educational Portfolio. 
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Pacific North West, Canadian 
Rockies, Black Hills, Dude Ranch, Alaska, 
Hawaii, New Y ork, New England, E.Canada, 
Gaspe, Smoky Mt's., New Orleans, Florida, 
Ozarks, Mexico, Bermuda. 


17th Annval Escorted Tours 
Travel through 13 countries of 
Europe by Motor Coach. See 
Rome, Lisieux, Lourdes, Padua, 
Assisi, Paris, 
















Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-4, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me (in plain wrapper) copies of 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” Educational 


Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 

















London, Dublin . $1245 up Name 
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Improving the Reading 
(Continued from page 21) 


to attain better personal adjust- 
ment. 

John, a junior in a large high 
school, was referred to the writer 
as a remedial problem. Although 
John’s IQ was the highest is his 
class of superior pupils, his read- 
ing pattern was considered unsat- 
isfactory. Investigation disclosed 
a history of thwarted life needs. 
John was the youngest boy in an 
experimental group of mentally 
superior pupils. Although he was 
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in good health, he was the smallest 


boy in his class. John expressed 
chagrin and disappointment in be- 
ing unsuccessful in athletic con- 
tests. He had failed to become a 
member of any of the teams. More- 
over, he was unacceptable in some 
social groups because of his re- 
stricted allowance, poor home, and 
rather shabby appearance. After 
John was apprehended taking some 
money from the coatroom, he be- 
came almost an outcast. Rejection 
by his classmates and anxiety over 
his own nature caused him to be- 
come despondent. John pointed 
out that he was afflicted with klep- 
tomania which he believed to be 
an hereditary predisposition shown 
also by other members of his fam- 
ily. Incorrect information concern- 
ing kleptomania had been obtained 
from insufficiently informed adults 
whose statements led him to dis- 
play anxiety. When John was 
questioned about his “‘wishes,’’ he 
replied that he wanted very much 
to be a member of a team and to 
nave friends in the school. In re- 
sponse to other questions, John 
stated that he had taken the money 
to his home and had placed it in 
a book. When his savings and 
ready cash were adequate he was 
going to give a party. 

Asa part of a counseling program 
John read widely. He obtained 
a better understanding of himself 
and of other people from books 
such as Keliher’s Life and Growth, 
Grabbe’s We Call It Human Na- 
ture, and Bell’s Youth Tell Their 
Story. John read Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage, Shaw's The Jack 
Roller, and Smith’s A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. He visited the vicin- 
ity near Hull House as well as 
other parts of Chicago, and read 
about people and their lives in these 
areas. By examining reports con- 
cerning these districts, he obtained 
additional valuable information. 
John found great pleasure in read- 
ing the poetry of people in con- 
flict. He read also many plays by 
Odets, O'Neill, and Hellman. 
After completing ‘The Little 
Foxes,’’ John remarked: ‘I won- 
der if the miserable people in this 
play—-who inherit the earth but 
get little from it—-would behave 
as they do if they really understood 
themselves and why they do these 
things.”’ [Through a comprehen- 





sive reading program, John was 
obtaining an understanding of 
himself and his own _ behavior. 

The foregoing case study of a 
very intelligent boy shows how 
reading may be used to satisfy 
needs and to promote individual 
happiness and welfare. 


Cooperative Efforts 

One of the most gratifying re- 
sults of the recent tendency to con- 
sider reading in terms of ‘‘develop- 
mental tasks’’ is found in the co- 
operative efforts of teachers, li- 
brarians, and other adults as they 
attempt to guide the development 
of children and young people 
through reading. Another bene- 
ficial result is reflected in the in- 
creased recognition of the varied 
abilities and needs of pupils within 
every class. Accordingly, atten- 
tion is directed to the gifted pupil. 

The secondary school teacher 
will find valuable suggestions for 
guiding individual programs of 
reading in Lenrow’s’ Reader's 
Guide to Prose Fiction and in the 
Forty-seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, entitled Reading in the 
High School and College. They 
will find useful, too, recently com- 
piled lists such as those found in 
Reading Ladders for Human Re- 
lations and its companion volume 
Literature for Human Understand- 
ing. ‘Through a balanced program 
of reading, the gifted pupil may be 
helped to acquire a better under- 
standing of himself and his per- 
sonal and social environment. He 
may also achieve a more adequate 
appreciation of the areas in which 
the reading experience of some 
gifted students has been found to 
be limited. 

Good teachers everywhere are 
making and have always made an 
important contribution to the 
growth of capable students. In 
large classes, however, the pressure 
of excessive numbers of extremely 
retarded pupils and other obstacles 
are likely to cause teachers to neg- 


lect their responsibility to the 
gifted. We have seen that every 


teacher can do something to alter 
this situation. By offering abun- 
dant and varied opportunities for 
the gifted, teachers will find their 
instruction improved and _ their 
own satisfactions heightened and 
enriched. 
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They Want to Know 


(Continued from page 26) 


question session to see how much 
the children had learned from the 
reading. A short discussion pe- 
riod ended the classroom session. 
After class, our principal, Roland 
Galvin, gave a short summation of 
what, as far as reading is concerned, 
could be expected of children and 
of what we were trying to do in 
our teaching. 

It should be emphasized that 
catching the right spirit of natural- 
ness and spontaneity in meetings 
of this kind is dependent to a large 
degree on not ‘‘loading’’ the pro- 
gram; that is, an average class, not 
one made up of the brightest pu- 
pils, should be used. Also, the 
class should go in ‘‘cold’’, without 
having previously had the lesson 
being used. 

There was nothing in our plan- 
ning or in our set-up that seemed 
wonderful or different to us. We 
simply, without fuss or feathers, 
put before our patrons what we 
were doing in the classroom. We 
used no outside speakers; our own 
staff and our own children handled 
all assignments. Meetings were at 
night so the whole family could 
come. 

We were a little astounded, 
then, at the reception the simple 
presentation of practical day-to- 
day situations in learning was 
given by the parents. They are 
still asking for more. The only 
reason we can give for such inter- 
est is that when it concerns the 
training of their children, they 
want to Rnow. 


Virginia Orchestra Performs 


The Virginia Orchestra, under the 
baton of William Haaker, of Rich- 
mond, will present a series of 68 con- 
certs in Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Kentucky this Spring when it 
makes its second annual tour between 
April 7 and May 20, inclusive. 

Appearances will be given before 
college and high school audiences, as 
well as those of towns and cities. 

This completely professional or- 
chestra is composed of outstanding 
musicians from all over Virginia. 
“Each musician,” Mr. Haaker said, “‘is 
chosen for his own solo ability and for 
an individual expression that can be 
harnessed with ‘good team work.” 
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Things are really rolling 
on the Worlds 





Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC, 


» Biggest Assembly Line’! 


> 


Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library 
must be kept up to date. The S.VE. Library 
makes available to you, vivid teaching material 
on Science, Arts, Social Studies, and many other 
interesting subjects. A few of the latest titles are 
listed below. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HOMEMAKING 
SERIES 


(Black and white) 
(47 frames average) 





A set of 4 filmstrips showing relative values of 

bread, vegetables, and fruits in the diet; proper 

food storage and preparations; economical pur- 

chasing, attractive table settings. 

A616-1 Bread (manual!) 

A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices 
(manual) 

A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 

A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 

individual filmstrips $3.25 

A616S, complete set, 4 filmstrips__.__.._._-__12.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BEGINNING 
SPORTS SERIES 
(Silent or Sound) 


(In color) 
(50 frames overage) 








A complete program covering 8 popular sports 
(8 sets — 39 filmstrips) by the Athletic Institute in 
collaboration with sports authorities —Ned Day, 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, etc. Each set covers 
history of sport, simplified rules, and correct basic 
techniques. Manuals. 33!/; rpm records. 


Basebol! — 7 filmstrips 
Y581S, silent, $41.00 
Tennis — 5 filmstrips 
Y582S, silent, $30.90 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 
Y583S, silent, $25.75 
a — 3 filmstrips 
Y584S, silent, $21.75 
Archery — 4 filmstrips 
Y585S, silent, $25.25 
Tumbling — 3 filmstrips 
Y586S, silent, $20.00 
Badminton — 6 filmstrips 
Y587S, silent, $31.25 
Basketball — 7 filmstrips 
Y588S, silent, $40.25 Y588RS, sound, $54.50 


To order any of the above material or for complete 
title listings see your Audio-Visual dealers. 
TIDEWATER AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
617 West 35th Street 
Norfolk 8, Virginia 


CAPITOL FILM & RADIO COMPANY, INC. 
19 West Main Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


YS81RS, sound, $55.50 
Y582RS, sound, $41.75 
Y583RS, sound, $33.00 
Y584RS, sound, $29.25 
Y585RS, sound, $33.00 
YS86RS, sound, $27.50 
Y587RS, sound, $42.50 


Dept. SE4-25 
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Yorkshire Eyes 


(Continued from page 25) 


‘candies’, biscuits ‘cookies’ and 
lifts “‘elevators’’, and wonder why 
we English say toma(r)toes and 
don’t rhyme it with potatoes as 
you do! 

After six months I am begin- 
ning to dare to step off the cause- 
way, that is the pavement, without 
endangering my life. My Safety 
First Rules in England were, ‘‘First 
look to the...’ (now which is it?) 
yes—'‘‘Look to the Right! Look 
to the Left! Look to the right 
again and if the road is clear, cross 
quickly.’” Now I reverse this and 
hope for the best in a land where 
cars are in abundance. I have 
never in all my life seen so many 
motor cars as I have, since August 
13, 1950, the day I arrived in New 
York. I stand amazed, as I look 
at car parks, and wonder from 
where they come and whither they 
go! Cars—with their streamlines 
and their gadgets and | think of 
mine of ancient vintage which 
lasted nineteen long years! I re- 
member a cartoon in one of our 
Sunday papers some time ago, 
which showed one of our ancient 
castles and beside it, a car park. 
Two American wives, who had 
just got out of a streamlined car 
were talking. Said one to the 
other “‘I can’t get my husband 
away from these ancient ruins.’ 
He was gazing, not at the castle, 
but at one of the ancient vintage 
sort of motor cars which so many 
people possess (nearly all cars are 
for export) parked beside his own. 


From. cars to open air cinemas, 
restaurants and cafes every few 
hundred yards, and skyscrapers. | 
nearly broke my neck trying to 
watch a window cleaner on a sky- 
scraper in New York! Everything 
is done on a grand scale—even the 
snowstorms this year. 


I shall have many memories. 
The small girl who went home 
and practiced for an hour and a 
half trying to speak like me; the 
little girl who, on the very first 
morning came up to me and said 
so sweetly and so quaintly, ‘‘T’ll 
do all the help I can for you’’: the 
boy, aged nine, who, when the rest 
of the class were quietly working, 
came along to me and asked, ‘Do 





you have a husband?’’ When my 
reply was, “No, George’, he 
looked a little sorry for me and 
then asked—‘‘Well, do you have 


a television?”’ 





In a land of contrasts, a land 
which has accomplished a great 
deal in a comparatively short time, 
a land with a great future, I turn 
from the lighter vain to the more 
serious. 


We Are Friends 


My class of 37 are correspond- 
ing with similar children in dear 
old England. At Christmas, they, 
along with “Room Mothers,” de- 
cided to send candy to those boys 
and girls for their Christmas Party. 
We went to the dime stores and 
other local stores and studied the 
kind of sweets to send. One 
thoughtful child said, very sen- 
sibly, ‘“‘We must remember they 
have to go over 3,000 miles across 
the ocean, so we had better send 
hard candy.’’ We duly made our 


purchases, returned to the class- 
room to write ‘‘compositions’’ 
about what we had done, and 


made a big Christmas card, each 
child adding his or her signature 
to it to include with the parcel. 
One of our room mothers pro- 
duced, from somewhere, two beau- 
tiful little silk flags, the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack. These 
were put together on the front of 
the Christmas card. A girl of eight 
walked up to me and said, “That 
shows that we are friends, doesn't 
4 ilk 

During our visit to the White 
House, after shaking hands with 
the President, he said in his address 
to the 104 Exchange Teachers, 
‘The Exchange Teacher System is 
the best program for international 
understanding.” 


This is a year of wonderful 
experiences, which gives a broad- 
ening, and a deepening understand- 
ing of people and their way of life. 

I should like to end with a quo- 
tation from King George’s broad- 
cast on Christmas Day, 1945; 


‘“‘Merriment is the birthright of 
the young. But we can all keep 
it in our hearts as life goes on, 
if we hold fast by the Spirit that 
refuses to admit defeat; by the 
Faith that never falters, and by the 
Hope that cannot be quenched.” 
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Public Relations Enemy 
No. 6 














The Case of the Late-Comer 
and the Early-Leaver. 


The little, seemingly insignificant 
things we do often affect our repu- 
tation both with the public and with 
other members of the profession. 
The sum total of this reputation is a 
measure of our public relations 
value. 

The scene is laid in the largest audi- 
torium in the United States. Several 
thousand important educators from all 
over the eastern part of the country 
were gathered for the final session of 
On the stage a well 
known concert orchestra was ready to 
go into the fourth number on the pro- 
gram. The conductor, who is one of 
the greatest composers of this genera- 
tion, raised his baton. A hush fell on 
the huge audience and you could have 
heard a pin drop ten feet away. 

In the middle of this stillness came 
the sounds of several people moving 
into the rear of the auditorium. The 
audience noticed the conductor was 
still holding his baton pointed upward. 
The disturbance continued. Although 
everyone expected the late-comers to 
settle down in the back of the audi- 
torium, the group continued to move 
toward the stage. On and on they 
came and the noise increased every 
minute. As they reached the tenth 
row, the conductor stepped down from 
his small platform, walked around be- 
hind his orchestra, and waited for the 
disturbance to subside. The late- 
comers finally reached the third and 
fourth rows, asked the people to stand, 
and moved into vacant seats. Never 
have footsteps, whispered conversation, 
and creaking chairs seemed louder. 
After a pause of fully five minutes, 
the conductor returned to his plat- 
form, looked out over the audience 
with a weak smile of resignation, raised 
his baton and the program was under 
way again. 


the convention. 
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The audience was embarrased, the 
conductor was embarrassed, and no 
doubt, the late-comers were horrified 
when they finally realized what was 
happening. There is no doubt that 
a lot of people learned an effective les- 
son in good manners. Because of the 
excellence of the music and, to a lesser 
extent, of the unfortunate incident 
earlier in the evening, everyone stayed 
until the program was over. 

This actually happened about a year 
ago in the third largest city in the 
United States. It is important because 
it illustrates so effectively the things 
we see in many local meetings, State 
conventions, and other teacher gath- 
erings. 

All of us have seen teachers arrive 
late and are surprised at how many 
have the nerve to walk clear up to the 
front to find their seats. It often hap- 
pens right in the middle of the main 
address. 

Also, we have witnessed many in- 
stances where one-third to one-half of 
an entire audience has walked out of a 
meeting between the last two numbers 
on the program. 

Of course, a few have good excuses 
for being late; a few really have to 
leave early. However, we know the 
number is out of proportion. In many 
cases it’s simply a case of bad manners. 

(This series of Public Relations ar- 
ticles was prepared by Sam M. Lambert 
for the “West Virginia School Jour- 
nal” and we are reprinting this series 
with his permission and that of Clara 
Lytle, Managing Editor.) 





Character and Citizenship Ed- 
ucation, by Vernon Jones, is designed 
for use in teacher training. It is also 
suitable for student use in schools of 
education and for use in school systems 
which are working on curriculum 
problems. Copies of the Syllabus may 
be ordered at $1 each from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Accident Facts gives complete 
statistical information on home, school, 
occupational, and all types of acci- 
dents. Copies are available at 60 cents 
from the National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 








TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 
The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 
Highest Salaries. Tenure. 
Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 




















SURIBNER, LEADERS 
VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


STATE ADOPTED 
BUILDING OUR AMERICA, 
by Moore and others—American 
History for Grade 5. Workbook 


and key available. 


BUILDING OUR WORLD, by 
Moore and others—World His- 
tory for Grade 6. Workbook and 
key available, manual in prepara- 
tion. 


UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, by Riegel and Haugh— 
Senior High School American His- 
tory textbook. Workbook, objective 
tests, and keys to both are available 
for optional use. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by Walker 
and others. A governmental ap- 
proach to problems of democracy. 


STATE FAVORITES 


WONDERWORLD OF SCI- 
ENCE, Readiness Book, Books 
One through Nine (for Grades 1- 
9), by Warren W. Knox and 
others. Manuals for Grades 1-9; 
Workbooks and keys for Grades 7, 
8, and 9. 


READING TODAY, Books One, 
Two and Three, by Ethel M. Orr 
and others. A best-selling devel- 
opmental reading series complete 
with exceptional manuals, for 


Grades 7, 8, and 9. 


THE SCRIBNER SOCIAL 
STUDIES SERIES, by Clyde B. 
Moore and others— 
Working and Playing—Grade | 
Visiting Our Neighbors— 
Grade 2 
Building Our Town—Grade 3 
Building Our Communities— 
Grade 4 
Building a Free Nation— 
Grade 7 or 8 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Represented in Virginia by 

WILson E. Somers 
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MAKING MATHEMATICS WORK 
by Nelson and Grime 


On the Adopted List for GENERAL MATHEMATICS-SECONDARY 


... problem understanding 


. computational skill 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street Boston 7, Mass. 




















GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18 to August 17 





First Term: June 18 - July 18 
Second Term: July 19- August 17 











For Bulletin and Other Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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The Virginia Education Association 
is now composed of 15 Districts in- 
stead of 13. Two new districts were 
created in the recent redistricting ef- 
fort to better distribute the member- 
ship. 


New District N will now include 
Clarke, Culpeper, Fauquier, Frederick, 
Loudoun, Page, Prince William, Rap- 
pahannock, and Warren Counties, 
while newly-created District O is com- 
prised of Lee, Scott, and Wise Coun- 
ties. 


Virginia Lewis becomes the first 
president of District N, having been 
elected at their organizational meet- 
ing on January 18 at Warren County 
High School in Front Royal. She also 
becomes a vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, her elec- 
tion having been confirmed by the 
VEA Board of Directors on March 9. 


Miss Lewis is head of the Science 
Department of Culpeper County High 
School. All of her teaching experience 
has been in Culpeper County where she 
has taught for eleven years. Miss Lewis 
has served as president of District H 
and was secretary and treasurer of 
this District at the time of reorgani- 
zation. She has also been president of 
the Culpeper Education Association, 
having served two terms. Miss Lewis 
is now.a member of the VEA Wel- 
fare Committee. Previously she has 
served on the Budget, Citizenship, and 
Nominating Committees of the Vir- 
She is 
also active in civic and church af- 
Her B.S. 
in Education from Mary Washington 
College was received in 1940, and she 
has studied at the University of Vir- 
ginia and the College of William and 
Mary. 


ginia Education Association. 


fairs of Culpeper County. 


Harley Stallard, of Esserville, 
heads the new District O. His elec- 
tion took place at the organizational 
meeting of teachers of Lee, Scott, and 
Wise Counties on December 16, 1950, 
at Appalachia High School. By virtue 
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ERSONS AND H vents 


First Presidents of New Districts 





Virginia Lewis 
District N 


of this office, Mr. Stallard becomes a 
vice-president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, his election having 
also been confirmed on March 9 by 
the VEA Board of Directors. 

A native of Wise County, Mr. Stal- 
lard graduated from Wise High 
School and attended Milligan College 
in Tennessee for two years. He holds 
a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Radford College, earned during sum- 
mer sessions, and this summer he plans 
to complete requirements for a Master 
of Science in Education degree at VPI. 

Mr. Stallard has served as teacher 
and principal of elementary schools in 
Wise County. For the past two years 
he has taught English at Wise High 
School. He is a veteran of World 
War II, having served two and a half 
years in the army in both the Euro- 
pean and Pacific theaters. 

W. T. Robinson will continue to 
head District K, which now includes 
under the redistricting plan the coun- 
ties of Buchanan, Dickenson, Russell, 
and Tazewell. 
two-year term at a meeting of the 
District on December 20, 1950, in 
Richlands. Mr. Robinson has served as 
president of District K and a member 
of the VEA Board of Directors for the 


He was elected for a 


Harley Stallard 
District O 


past two years. He is principal of the 
Richlands High School in Richlands. 


Language Arts Conference 


The first Conference of Teachers of 
Language Arts is scheduled for Friday, 
April 20, at Madison Hall, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, from 9:30 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

Dr. Harold A. Anderson, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago, and a former president of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, will speak on The Language 
Arts in General Education. Group dis- 
cussions on this topic will follow. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Richard A. 
Meade, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, will lead 
a panel discussion on Language Arts 
for College Preparation. 

A summary of reports from discus- 
sion groups by Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Virginia, will close the conference. 

President Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
and Dean Lindley J. Stiles, University 
of Virginia, will participate in the con- 
ference. 

During this meeting, the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Association 
of Teachers of English plans a session. 
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Get those Weed 
{eloy gL 


30 to the Root of Your Weed Problem 
with These Dolge Products 


DOLGE 
SS WEED-KILLER 


Where no vegetation 
whatever is desired 
such as your parking 
places and walks. 
Penetrates deep down 
to plant roots and kills. 
Sterilizes the soil, pre- 
venting normal sprout- 
ing of wind-blown seeds. Weeding the 
thorough, modern chemical way eliminates 
backbreaking toil and saves the cost of 
many labor-hours. 


E.W.T. SELECTIVE WEED-KILL- 
ER (2-4-D) The efficient way to control 


weeds on your seeded areas. Works its 
way down into the roots of brush, dan- 
delion, plantain, poison ivy, ragweed, 
sumac and other obnoxious plants, but 
does not injure most turf grasses. 


Please write for descriptive literature explain- 
ing how these tested DOLGE products can 
best be used for your weeding requirements. 












WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








AT HOME AND 
SCHOOL WITH 
TOM and NANCY 


°6 new color filmstrips for 
the primary grades 


(1) Tom and Nancy Start the 
Day 


(2) The Safe Way to School 
(3) A Busy Morning in School 
(4) Lunch and Play at School 
(5) The Birthday Party 

(6) Fun at Home 


Complete Set with Handy 
Storage Kit only $25.50 


Available for preview without ob- 
ligation from your exclusive Audio- 


Visual Dealer. 


J. M. Stackhouse Co. 
5803 Patterson Avenue 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Bell & Howell—Sales and 


Service 
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In Memoriam 
Mrs. H. Gordon Fletcher 

In appreciation and recognition of 
her character, personality and leader- 
ship, the Bristol Education Association 
pays tribute to the memory of Carrie 
Rhodes Fletcher, who died on Christ- 
mas Eve, December 24, 1950, as the 
result of an automobile accident. This 
tribute was written by Superintendent 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, at their request. 


Since God in His infinite wisdom 
and mercy has removed from our midst 
Mrs. H. Gordon Fletcher, and 
since Mrs. Fletcher was such an under- 
standing teacher and friend, the mem- 
bers of Bristol, Virginia, Teachers As- 
sociation wish to express these senti- 
ments of love and affection and to 


honor her memory. 


Carrie Fletcher looked to each day 
as life, the very life of life. She saw 
in each day minutes offering oppor- 
tunities for services to pupils, teach- 
ers, neighbors, and friends. In each 
hour of the day was a challenge, and 
to her in each day was the “bliss of 
growth, the splendor of beauty, and 
the glory of action”. 


To each individual with whom she 
came in contact she brought sunshine, 
enthusiasm, and encouragement. To 
plan a party, to visit the sick, to share 
a meal, to take a trip, to spend an eve- 
ning in just wholesome fellowship with 
friends and neighbors was life—beau- 
tiful and complete for Carrie. 


She was faithful to her home, loyal 
to her church, energetic for her pupils, 
and congenial with her friends and 
neighbors. 


Carrie Rhodes Fletcher had so lived 
that when the summons did come to 
join the innumerable caravan . . . she 
could wish her friends good night and 
a merry Christmas, and lie down to 
pleasant dreams. 


Speech Improvement Camp 


The third annual Summer Speech 
Improvement Camp will be held at 
Woodrow Wilson Education Center, 
Fishersville, June 24 to August 18. 
This is a project of the University of 
Virginia Speech and Hearing Center 
in cooperation with the Virginia So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults. 

This summer camp, first established 
in 1949, has been designed to provide 
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ARTISTA 
FRESCOL 









Dry paint you 
“wipe on with a 
felt-tip brush 


No liquid is needed. Broad and 
line strokes are produced with 
wiping movement of the pat- 
ented felt-tip brush, and tones 
are easily blended. Corrections 
can be made with kneaded 
eraser or art gum. Medium tex- 
ture paper is recommended. 
Complete sets of 5 and 8 colors. 








BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. In Virginia Is 
Wayne G. King 


























the means by which children possess- 
ing speech problems may be assisted in 
the correction of their handicaps. The 
camp program, which includes recre- 
ational activities and opportunities for 
individual and group practice in speech 
improvement, has been devised to meet 
the physical, environmental, and in- 
tellectual needs of children. 
Applications and further informa- 
tion may be secured from Dr. James 
M. Mullendore, Speech and Hearing 
Center, 58 E. Range, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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Summer Workshops In Health 
and Physical Education 


Four summer session workshops in 
health and physical education are 
planned by Virginia colleges. The pur- 
pose of these workshops is to provide 
an opportunity for participants to work 
on problems of local significance. As 
a result of the workshop experience, 
participants should be prepared to 
establish more effective programs of 
health, safety, and physical education 
in their own school. 

Through the courtesy of many local 
tuberculosis associations, a limited 
number of scholarships are available 
for workshop participants. Those in- 
terested in securing such scholarships 
should contact their local tuberculosis 
association to determine scholarship 
availability. 

School administrators and teachers 
are invited to attend these workshops. 

Colleges planning for such experi- 
ences, with workshop information, are 
indicated below. 

Longwood College — A_ two 
weeks’ workshop, June 18-30. Two 
semester hours’ credit. Total cost 
$38.50 (includes fees, room, and 
board). For those who desire three 
semester hours’ credit, a third week 
may be added (July 2-7) at a cost of 
$13.75, making a total of $52.25. 

Radford College—A two weeks’ 
workshop, July 23-August 4. Two 
semester hours’ credit. Cost, fees $10; 
room and board, with the limitations 
of available space, $20. Total cost $30. 

Madison College—A two weeks’ 
workshop, June 25-July 7. Two se- 
mester hours’ credit. Cost, fees $16; 
room and board $22. Total cost $38. 

Mary Washington College—A 
two weeks’ workshop, June 18-30. 
Two semester hours’ credit. Cost, fees 
$10; room and board $30. Total cost 
$40. 

Those wishing to attend one of the 
above workshops should advise the 
college concerned promptly to be as- 
sured of proper accommodations. 


Boys and Girls Week — April 28 
—May 5. Contact your Rotary Club 
for material. Sponsored by Rotary In- 
ternational. 








Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 


Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 
Educators, Students, enjoy memorable expe- 
riences in learning and living! Courses in 
Spanish Language, Art and Culture, at their 
source,—plus recreational program. 

For details, write now to: 
SPANISH STUDENT TOURS, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

















ADOPTED 


by the State Board of Education 
for use in Virginia Public Schools 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


Jones-Maloney-Morgan-Landis 


Grade 1—My First Health Book 
Grade 2—My Second Health Book 
Grade 3—Easy Steps to Health 

Grade 4—Health Trails 

Grade 5—Your Health and You 

Grade 6—Keeping Healthy 

Grade 7—For Healthful Living 

Grade 8—Good Health for Better Living 


@ This is a NEW, total health program—including phys- 
ical, mental, social, emotional health—that puts health 
knowledge into action through Physical Education 
Activities. 


@ Mental Health is emphasized through a positive ap- 
proach. 


@ The Road to Health Series will aid in making your 
health program functional through suggestions for 
home-school-community cooperation. 


Write for Road to Health Wall Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Virginia Representatives 


George A. Peek William R. Dudenhausen 
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FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue No. 73 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 

















For your health courses .. . 


Health for Y ou- Revised 
by 
Crisp 


An up-to-date and completely functional health 
program for high school health courses which 
stresses correct living as the foundation of good 


health. 
AND 


Health Activities- Revised 
by 


Foster 








A workbook for health courses which may be 
used with any health textbook. References to 
HEALTH FOR YOU-Revised as well as to other 
leading high school health textbooks. 

Used together HEALTH FOR YOU-Revised and 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES-Revised provide a health 


program which cannot be equalled. 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 








NEW—1951 
FOR BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The book you would write if you 
were doing the writing 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


SIXTH EDITION—By CRABBE & SALSGIVER 


Research studies show that there is certain basic business 
information needed by everyone and there are certain 
basic skills needed by everyone. GENERAL BUSINESS 
presents this subject matter in a clear, accurate, and chal- 
lenging manner. It is recommended for a general course 
for all students and for the first course for business stu- 
dents. 


GENERAL BUSINESS has immediate interest and future 
value, because it develops an understanding of business 
environment, business functions, and business procedures. 
While students are getting their basic business training 
for personal use, they are also building a background for 
business education if they decide to specialize in that 





J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago — Philadelphia 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Busi and E« ic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 1 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 





San Francisco 3 














Driver Education Seminars 

A seminar in Driver Education for 
college instructors and others inter- 
ested in teacher education will be held 
April 30-May 4, at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Another seminar in Driver Edu- 
cation has been scheduled for May 21- 
25, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Both seminars are in co- 
operation with the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

Living and travel expense will be 
the only necessary cost, as instruction 
and text material will be furnished 
each enrollee without charge. 

To enroll, write S. B. Sudduth, 
Head, Physical Education Dept., 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee, or Professor 
Clifford L. Brownell, Chairman, De- 
partment of Health Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y. 





VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates| 


RICHMOND val 


,OVERNOR ST 
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YOUR V Hi Aat WORK 


District D Elects John Meade 

Ray E. Reid, president of District 
D, presided at their annual meeting 
on March 10, at Bolling Junior High 
School in Petersburg. 

Beginning with group singing at 
9:30 A.M. directed by Russell Mc- 
Means of Hopewell, the invocation 
was offered by Dr. J. H. Chapman, 
pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, 
Petersburg. Lester I. Bowman, repre- 
senting the Mayor of Petersburg, wel- 
comed the group, with the response 
made by Jennie Tomko, president of 
District D Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Addresses by H. H. Walker of 
Charlottesville, president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, and Rev. 
Earnest K. Emurian, pastor of Elm 
Avenue Methodist Church, Ports- 
mouth, highlighted the meeting. 
Greetings were also extended by Robert 


F. Williams, VEA Executive Secre- 
tary. 

During the business session, John D. 
Meade, Superintendent of Petersburg 
Schools, was elected president of Dis- 
trict D, to take office January 1, 1952. 
Committee reports were given, as well 
as a report from the District NEA 
Director. 

Group meetings climaxed the day’s 
program, ending at 1:00 P.M. These 
were arranged for (1) superintendents 
and trustees, (2) secondary principals 
and directors of instruction, (3) ele- 
mentary principals and _ supervisors, 
(4) primary teachers, (5) elementary 
teachers, and (6) high school teachers. 


Marshall Swanson to Head 
District E 


At the annual meeting of District 
E, J. Marshall Swanson, Principal of 
Schoolfield High School, was elected 
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president. The meeting was held on 
March 16 at George Washington High 
School in Danville. 

Louis Spilman, Editor of the Way- 
nesboro News-Virginian, addressed the 
gathering on “Public Schools and Mu- 
tual Responsibility.” He was pre- 
sented by M. H. Bryant, Director of 
Danville City Schools. 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, Virginia Education Association, 
also addressed the group, having been 


Instruction, 


presented by Mr. Swanson. 

During the afternoon session, L. A. 
Hill, Principal of Danville Technical 
Institute, presented Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster, President of Longwood Col- 
lege, who spoke on “Virginia Teachers 
—Supply dnd Preparation.” 

Selections by the George Washing- 
ton High School Band and Glee Club, 
as well as the Schoolfield High School 
Glee Club, highlighted the meeting. 
The invocation was offered by Dr. L. 
D. Johnson and the welcome extended 
by O. T. Bonner, Superintendent of 
Danville Schools. 

A business session, with committee 
reports, concluded the meeting. 

F, Frank Brown, president of District 
E, presided throughout the program. 














Cur Report to You 


Virginia teachers naturally are interested in the Growth, Progress, 
Security and Stability of the Washington National because thou- 
sands of Virginia educators participate in the Teacher Group Programs 
of the company. As we enter our fortieth year of service, our 1950 
Financial Statement shows insurance in force, assets and all other sig- 
nificant figures have reached new all-time highs. The Washington 
National now: 


e Has $26,762,116.55 more in assets than in liabilities which represents 
an additional safety margin to its 3 million policyholders. 


e Pays over 3,000 claims each working day. 


e Is fifth largest legal reserve stock accident and health company and 
is among top 25 per cent in Life insurance in force. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Chicago—(Executive offices: Evanston, III.) 


Virginia Group Office: 217 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 








Low-cost, pleasure-packed trips ... 
ready now with GREYHOUND’S 















acation 
lanning 
ervice “ 
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VIISSSL : ” 
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We'll arrange Expense-Paid Tours, make reservations, 
plan sightseeing, help you select the trip you want! 


“VPS”—It’s yours for the asking! It’s 
available throughout the United States 
and Canada... and it’s your guarantee 
of a grand vacation. 

Greyhound’s Vacation Planning Serv- 
ice is designed to give you complete 





Al 407 MIORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEYS 


GREYHOUND 
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plans for carefree trips of all types—in- 
cluding Amazing America Tours, with 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
special sightseeing, and entertainment 
—at one low price! Send for the free 
folder with full details on this service. 


SSHSHSSHSHSHEHEHEHEHT SHEESH SESHSHEHHEHESHETEHEEEE SEES EEE 


ST-4-51 


_ 

: FREE! Folder with 40 Pre-planned Vacation Trips! 
. _ connee to Grey- 

° ound Information 

4 — yt 5 | wneee 

> ison St., Chicago 2, 

e lllinois for folder on ADDRESS | .................. 

e ‘Vacation Planning 

© Service.‘’ Ee ee STATE 

° 
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VISITING DIGNITARY WELCOMED. Corma Mowrey, center, president of the National Education Association, 
Shown are (left to right): City Man- 


was greeted at Woodrum Field, Roanoke, by both school and city officials. 
ager Arthur S. Owens; Mayor Roy L. Webber; Mary DeLong, NEA State Director; Miss Mowrey; Mrs. Reba Hash, 
president of the American Association of University Women in Roanoke; Mrs. Jessie Clarke, president of Delta Kappa 
Gamma of Roanoke; and W. D. Payne, principal of Jefferson High School and president of the Roanoke City Education 
Association. Miss Mowrey is holding a bouquet given her by Mayor Webber on behalf of the City of Roanoke. 


NEA President Speaks in 
Roanoke 


“Free public schools are a powerful 
instrument for sustaining our way of 
life; therefore educational needs can- 
not be neglected during the present 
emergency” declared Corma Mowrey, 
president of the National Education 


Association, at a meeting of the Roa- 
noke City Education Association in 


Jefferson High School on February 12. 


“Armaments are not enough to win 
the battle of democracy against com- 
munism”, she continued. “We must 
so awaken the public that they see it 
is just as important to invest in edu- 





cational mobilization for defense as 
in military mobilization.” She spoke 
on the subject, “Education, Our In- 
vestment in People.” 

Miss Mowrey discussed the present 
gloomy picture and future needs for 
our children, pointing out the lack of 
some 75,000 trained teachers. She was 








classes, and drop out. 


work. 


State Board of Education. 





Cut Down Your 
Algebra Mortality! 


Why are second year algebra classes so small? 
Because students get discouraged in their first year 
Overcome this with— 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


First-Year Algebra by Edwin I. Stein 


Where this book is used in the first year, students 
are alert and interested. At the end of the year 
a higher proportion is ready to go into second year 


This is the text with the modern, intelligent ap- 
proach that enables each student to practice what 
he cannot do, and makes it unnecessary for him 
to waste time on what he already knows. 
gram of diagnostic tests and keyed assignments built 
into the book makes this possible. 
tion is clear; the organization is uncluttered; the 
wealth of material is phenomenal (17,000 exercises) . 

Use Algebra in Easy Steps for practical, effective 
first-year algebra. Eliminate the bulk of your drop- 
outs with this book already adopted by the Virginia 


Every instruc- 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 3 
Represented by J. H. Brent and W. G. Privette | 





A pro- 








Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Complete Binding Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t 


Service 


Paper Ruling 


DIAL 3-1881 


VIRGINIA 
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introduced by Mary DeLong, State 
NEA Director. 

Leroy Smith, chairman of the Roa- 
noke City School Board, welcomed the 
group which included members of the 
Roanoke County Education Associa- 
tion. 

W. D. Payne, president of the Roa- 
noke City Education Association, pre- 
sided. 

Corma Mowrey, Ph.D., is on leave 
from Victory High School in Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia. 


Amherst Teachers Discuss 
Adjustments 


“Instruction Development and Ad- 
justments” was the theme of a county- 
wide workshop at Madison Heights 
High School on February 2, attended 
by approximately 90 Amherst teach- 
ers, officials, and visitors. 

A discussion on “Desirable Outcomes 
of Instruction and How Measured” was 
given by A. L. Wingo, Supervisor of 
Research, State Department of Educa- 
tion, after which the teachers met in 
different groups to further consider the 
topic. 

During the afternoon, Superintend- 
ent A. J. Camden presented “The Ef- 
fects of the Physical Facilities and 
Scope of School Offerings on Instruc- 
tional Outcomes”, with a forum dis- 
cussion following. 

Tyler Fulcher, principal of the host 
school, served as chairman of the meet- 
ing and devotions were led by Rev. 
G. C. Looney, pastor of the Madison 
Heights Christian Church, with A. 
J. Camden, Superintendent of Am- 
herst County Schools, bringing a mes- 
sage of welcome. 

The workshop was planned by Mrs. 
Virginia L. Wooldridge, visiting teach- 
er for Amherst County; Mrs. Anne B. 
Hill, principal of Pleasant View School; 
Lillian Perdue, elementary supervisor; 
R. E. McDermott, principal of Tem- 
perance High School; J. W. Stone, 
principal of Amherst High School; 
Virginia Mitchell and Mrs. Agnes B. 
Rowbotham of Madison Heights High 
School; and Mrs. Hunter B. Sheppe of 
the Amherst High School faculty. 

Annie B. Hite, Reporter 





Virginia Geographical Society 
has its Spring meeting on April 21 at 
Wilson Auditorium, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg. The program is sched- 
uled from 9:00 A.M., closing with 
4:00 o'clock tea. 
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When good students ask about a good art school , 
you’re safe in recommending... 


Maryland Institute 


For 125 years, the outstanding 


4 ae of Fide and Practical Arts 


@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
@ Illustration @ Crafts @ Fine Arts 
@ General Design @ Interior Decoration 
@ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
of Sculpture @ Special Courses 














Complete 


Courses... 
(Day and Night) 


@ Teacher Education e@ Sculpture 
@ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 
Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
tising Design @ Illustration 


Degree 
Courses... 







@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 
State Teachers Association 






Member... 
















Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 












JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


Nationwide Organization has excellent opportunity avail- 
able for a high grade individual, 26-40. Intensified training 
program for energetic ambitious person with unlimited pos- 
sibilities for future security. Assured income while learn- 


ing. Write confidentially, giving age, education, marital 
status and previous experience. Box 557, Richmond, 
Virginia. 














, > CT 
JEEZ ae xy 
/10,000 UNSEEN’ HANDS, AT YOUR, SERVICE.\. 
? . SP yo ie 


am 
10,000 items for equipping your cafeteria and 
kitchen for immediate efficiency and long-range 


~< savings. 
} , We know you don’t need all of them, but each 


“one is here for your inspection at any time. 
~We would consider it a privilege to advise you 


ALy7zon your food preparation problems. Write or 
call 2-8314 NOW! 














311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND ® VIRGINIA 






JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. 





THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Supervisors Discuss World Crisis 


From the notebook of Nelle Wright, Virginia State Representative to 
the National Board, ASCD, Waynesboro 


With Curriculum Improvement in 
the World Crisis as the theme of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development convention in 
Detroit, Michigan, February 12-15, 
forty discussion groups considered its 
various aspects. Some of these covered 
(1) Giving attention to the schools’ 
responsibilities in world affairs, (2) 
Using what we know about children, 
(3) Changing curriculum design, (4) 
Reducing pressures and tensions, (5) 
Safeguarding freedom to teach and to 
learn, (6) Working effectively with 
new teachers, (7) Improving profes- 
sional preparation, and (8) Develop- 
ing cooperative ways of working. 

During the convention the 1951 
Yearbook, “Curriculum Improvement 
in Action”, was presented by Walter 
Anderson, Co-Chairman. The book 
deals with the “growing-edges”—the 
frontiers of curriculum planning and 
improvement in a complex and chang- 
ing world. It provides a realistic as- 
sessment of curriculum improvement 


in action and a look ahead. 

“A good general education for boys 
and girls and men and women is the 
kind of education that gives them a 
chance to live democratically in school, 
home, and community”, declared Pren- 
tiss Brown, Chairman of Board of 
Detroit Edison Company, who spoke 
on A Business Man Looks at Educa- 
tion, 

Addressing the meeting on the sub- 
ject, For Every Child—A Fair Chance 
for a Healthy Personality, Melvin A. 
Glosser, Executive Director, Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, stated that “The 
‘period of the duration’ can not be 
understood in terms of the last war. 
It means that we will not in our time 
live to see the end of it. This long 
period of tension is here and we must 
take a long range view of it especially 
in regard to our children.” 
Reaffirming ASCD Beliefs: 

The ASCD believes that modern 
schools can do their jobs only if... 





—pupils, teachers, and administra- 


tors grow in understanding of what 
life is all about. 

—everyone has a chance to test for 
himself what is important or not. 
—youngsters have a chance to think 
and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved. 
—what happens in the school is de- 
termined by what boys and girls 
need individually and in groups, 
now and tomorrow. 
—curriculum—what boys and 
girls do in school—has meaning 
and significance for the youngsters. 
—all community agencies, includ- 
ing our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 
—there is a mutual respect and con- 
fidence as we work together to im- 
prove our schools. 

—school programs are continually 
being weighed and improved in the 
light of the tested ways of working. 
—parents and citizens are helped to 
understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be 
taught. 

—State and federal aid goes to com- 
munities which cannot pay for good 
schools. 














Biology Chemistry 





Economics English 
58 Graduate Courses Carrying 175 Credit Hours 


Fully Accredited Graduate and Undergraduate Program 
Minimum Expense for a Profitable Summer in the Southern Appalachian Wonderland 


TEACHERS 


ENJOY SUMMER SCHOOL WHERE THE SUMMER IS COOL 


Master of Arts In Education 


With Minors In 
Geography 


Where 


LAKES STREAMS AND MOUNTAINS 


Provide 


Scenery of Unique Beauty and Variety Recreation of Every Kind 


Away From 


Oppressive Heat Extremes Where Relaxation and Enjoyment are Possible 


Sessions: June 6-August 14; June 6-July 14; and July 16-August 14 


Easily Accessible at all Times by Airways, Highways, Railways 


EAST TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 


JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 


History 


Library Sociology 
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Mastercraft Stage Equipment 


THE UTMOST IN 


QUALITY — APPEARANCE — DESIGN 
DURABILITY—VALUE 





COSTS NO MORE—LASTS LONGER 
Than Ordinary Stage Equipment 


Let our Representative submit Samples, Prices, 
and suggested Designs without obligation. 





FIREPROOF DRAPES 


Manufacturers of Duroseal Plastic 
darkening drapes. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


202 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 




















PLANT A 
GARDEN THIS SPRING 





T.W.WOOD ~¢ SONS 


SEEDSMEN SINC! 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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for thousands like 


her the preference 
is BLUE BIRD! 








Parents want to know their girls and boys 
are transported to school in the safest bus 
you can buy ... that’s why the preference 
is for Blue Bird when they know what Blue 
Bird offers! 


Contact us or the nearest Blue Bird 
representative for the Blue Bird story. 











Only BLUE BIRD 
can build you this body! 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Teaching Materials Handbook, by 
HUBERT J. DAVIS. Available from 
Teaching Materials Center, Norfolk 
County Schools, Rodman and McLean 
Streets, Portsmouth, Virginia. 41 pages. 
Profusely illustrated. $.50 per single 
copy. 

This concise handbook provides a handy 
reference for the busy teacher. It in- 
cludes suggestions for making effective use 
of a variety of teaching materials and dis- 
cusses proper procedure for using films, 
filmstrips, records, bulletin boards, field 
trips, maps, flat pictures, opaque projec- 
tor, exhibits, maps, globes, and charts. 
One section is devoted to the technique 
for effective projection, how to use and 
care for equipment. 


Junior English in Action, by J. C. 
TRESSLER and MARGUERITE B. 
SCHELMADINE. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Book 1, $2.12: 
Book 2, $2.12: Book 3, $2.28. 








Sepak 


Each new text in this fifth edition re- 
tains the best of the class-tested features 
of its predecessors, adds the best of cur- 
rent methods and materials, and makes 
this material adjustable to every kind of 
teaching situation. The authors believe 
in an abundance of live, pupil-centered 
activities that provide a maximum of solid 
training. 


The Physical Sciences, by GEORGE S. 
EBY, CHARLES L. WAUGH, HERBERT 
E. WELCH, and BURDETTE H. BUCK- 
INGHAM. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 536 pages. $3.36. 

This revised edition is clear, interest 
ing, up-to-date. It gives high school stu- 
dents the kind of scientific knowledge that 
everyone needs to understand what makes 
things go in this technical world. 


Health Trails (Grade 4), $1.48; For 
Healthful Living (Grade 7), $1.72: 
Good Health For Better Living 
(Grade 8), $1.72; by EDWINA JONES, 





N. E. A. Convention. 


excellent, too. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We have rooms reserved for fifty in San Francisco for the 
Join the thirty-seven day GOLDEN WEST 
CIRCLE TOUR and be one of this number. 


The fourteen day NEW ENGLAND and CANADA TOUR is 


Certificate credit is optional on both tours. 
Write— 
CIRCLE TOURS 


BOX 5125, STATE COLLEGE STATION 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 














tion, Economics, Education and Speech. 








UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 


1951 Summer Session 
First Term: June 11-July 20; Second Term: July 21-August 24 


Undergraduate offerings in Arts and Sciences, Accounting, Business Administra- 


Graduate Work in Bible, Biology, Business Administration, Chemistry, Educa- 
tion, English, History, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 


A Workshop in Counseling will be given each term 
for teachers and others having guidance responsibilities. 


For Catalogue, Address: 


Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Virginia 
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BERTINE MALONEY, EDNA MORGAN, 

PAUL E. LANDIS, and CHARLES F. 

Goop. Laidlaw Brothers, New York 

3, NE¥. 

These new additions to the Road to 
Health Series complete a new health pro- 
gram with a new approach to health edu- 
cation for grades from 1 through 8. A 
program of Health Activities, including 
stunts and activities put good physical, 
mental, social, and emotional health 
knowledge into action, and _ stimulate 
pupils to observe good health practices. 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic, by 
EDWARD M. KANZER and WILLIAM 
L. SCHAAF. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 476 pages. $2.36. 
Third Edition. 

This book arouses student interest at 
once with real problems drawn from mod- 
ern business practice, bookkeeping, and 
simple economics. 

A First Course in Algebra, by N. J 
LENNES and J. W. MAUCKER. Second 
Revision. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Continuing to make definite provision 
for different levels of ability and retaining 
adequate practice material, this second re- 
vision sets a ‘‘target’’ at the opening of 
each chapter and asks the student at the 
end if he “hit the target.’ 
reviews of operational principles have been 
included, together with other additions. 
Physics, Volume 1, by GEORGE SHORT- 

LEY and DUDLEY WILLIAMS. Prentice- 

Hall, Inc. 471 pages. $4.50. 

A rigorous introductory treatment of 


Systematic 


the fundamental principles of physics is 
given in this text in which full advantage 
is taken of the student’s background 
training. The authors feel a full discussion 
of basic ideas is essential to the student at 
this early stage. 

Cabochon Jewelry Making, by ARTHUR 
and LUCILLE SANGER. Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., Peoria 3, Illinois. $3.50. 
The entire story of making jewelry 

without facets (Cabochon jewelry) is told 

in detail — highlighted with precision 
drawings and sharp, understandable pho- 
tographs. 

Jamestown Adventure, by OLGA W. 
HALL-QUEST. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York 10, N. Y. 

Here is the authentic and vividly de- 
tailed story of the first twelve years of 
the Jamestown colony based on original 
records and the findings of recent historical 
research. There is tension and suspense 
in this dramatic story of the tragic first 
years of the little English settlement in 
Virginia, 

Arithmetic Readiness Cards, Set 2: The 
Number System, by MAURICE L. 
HARTUNG, HENRY VAN’ ENGEN, 


HELEN PALMER. Scott, Foresman and 
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Company, New York, N. Y. $3.60. 

These 54 picture cards, 64% x 8%, with 
pictures on both sides in color, introduce 
children to the numbers 10-100 in a 
meaningful way. Each card is slotted for 
insertion of corresponding tally-mark and 
Set of 54 cards 
comes boxed with 9 sheets of tally-mark 


number-symbol cutouts. 


and number symbol cutouts and a 12- 
page Teacher's Guidebook. 


Pleasure Reading Series: Bible Stories, 
Fairy Stories, Famous Stories, by 
EDWARD W. DOLCH, MARGUERITE P. 
DOLCH, and BEULAH F. JACKSON. 
The Garrard Press, Publishers, Cham- 

Three books, $5.00 

per set; single copies, $2.00 each. 


paign, Illinois. 


Pleasure Reading Series brings to all 
children the famous classical stories that 
The three 
volumes give an exciting taste of the 


we want them all to know. 


universal stories which will spur children 
to go on to more pleasure reading from 


literature. 


History Can Be Fun, by MUNRO LEAF. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York, 
N. Y. Illustrated. $1.75. 

From early Egypt to the United Na- 
tions, history is packed into this adven- 
ture story, with the young reader of today 
playing an important, exciting role. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 








“Teachers bring their classes to the Museum and 
we cooperate in many ways in helping them 
develop talent and interest in individual 

students,” says Ernest T.Luhde, Director, 4 


Museum at Stamford, Connecticut. 


If you get a few parents and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens interested in 
Stamford’s plan you’ll be amazed 
how little money and work will get 
a Children’s Museum going. 


About a dozen years ago, Stamford 
Museum began in one room. ‘Ioday 
it has a building with 


12 exhibit halls and 8 


acres of land. First were 





exhibits geared to young- 
sters’ own hobbies, interests. Next, a 
plain, ordinary barnyard needing only 
ducks, laying hens, goat and sheep. 
City children were beside themselves 
with delight. 


Teachers sent young 
artists to the barn- 
yard to sketch from 
life. Art classes fol- 
lowed and art exhibits. 
Then came gem polish- “ 
ing and photography classes. 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 


Easy-to-get for your community 





Other activities “grew”. . . week-end 
hikes for young naturalists; dancing 


instruction and lively, ae 


giving square dances. 







Director Luhde tries any 
good idea. He tried a 
weather class. Now ‘ 
has an official U.S. wg 
Weather Bureau Co- 
operating Station with daily weather 
broadcasts. He tried an astronomy 
class. Now has a little planetarium. 


“ 


If Further Interested—Museum News, a 
little monthly bulletin packed with features 
showing the Museum in action, will be 
sent you at $/ @ year postpaid. Just write 
STAMFORD MuseEuM, Courtland Park, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 













THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


200 SUNRISE HIGHWAY, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Excellent teaching and administration positions available now for fall—Kindergarten 
through College. 


Member N. A. T. A. 


10th Year 


Write for registration form. 








ADAMS 


12th year. 


TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—l4th & G., N. W.._-WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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WE CAN PLACE QUALIFIED PRIMARY AND 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AT $2,400—$4,000 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 











What people are saying about— 


YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 


“A ‘must’ for the beginning student w ho is just getting acquainted 
with the scope of home economics.’ 


FOODS, SECOND ED. 


“Up to date, well organized, clearly illustrated, easily understood, 
and remarkably interesting.” 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, REV. 


“Comes to the rescue of the teacher of clothing just when she needs 


it most.” 


level.” 




















OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Advertisers in the Virginia Journal 
of Education prefer to send the book- 
lets and other material offered direct- 
ly to teachers or administrators. If 
intended for use by children, the listing 
will so indicate but the material should 
be ordered by the teacher. To save 
time, use the coupon below. 


31b See All the World Here in 


America, Greyhound’s newest 
p) y 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 
checked. 
3lb 64b 68b 7lb 58b 50b 30b 


OCR Tee Peet ee 


Subject taught....... Grade..... 


ee -eiee? . kK SS Ss PUI 
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64b 


68b 


YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


“One of the very best books so far written for use at the high school 


By Harris & Kauffman 


By Harris & Henderson 


By Moore & Leahy 








By Todd 





D. C. Heath and Company 


180 VARICK ST. 


wall mural. 


Eight 
Lithographed in full color. Shows 


feet long. 


9 outstanding beautiful spots in 
America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. 
Includes 4 lesson topics. One to 
a teacher. 

Railroad Film Directory—A 
§4-page illustrated guide describ- 
ing approximately 200 motion 
slidefilms. Gives 


addresses of railroads, industrial 


pictures and 


firms, or commercial distributors 
from whom films may be bor- 
rented or purchased for 
Nearly all films listed 
are 16mm. Indexed by subject 
and by title. One to a teacher. 
“The Tar Heel State” is a 
well illustrated 20-page booklet 
touching the high points of North 
Carolina’s history and its present 


rowed, 
school use. 


day opportunities for work or 
play. 

Illustrated folder describing 51 
tours to Europe, South America, 
Hawaii, Bermuda, the “West 
Indies, California, Colorado, New 
York, New England, Eastern 


For Better Photographs 


NEW YORK 14 


Canada, Pacific Northwest, New 
Florida, 
Smoky Mountains, Glacier, Cana- 


Orleans, Yellowstone, 


dian Rockies, Zion-Bryce. 


58b The Co-ordinated Classroom 


is an illustrated, 48-page report 
by Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon. It 
covers every phase of seating, 
lighting, and decoration problems 
in the classroom and their effect 
on children’s posture, vision, and 
general welfare. 


50b A Miracle of Modern Chem- 


istry is a chart which shows the 
derivatives which emanate from 
coal. 


30b Educational Portfolio contains 


teaching guide, large anatomical 
charts, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for re-order- 
Useful 


ing more free material. 
for group discussion. 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO: Richmond, Va. 
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IT’S ONLY 
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.-- that's a truly, completely 


ALL-NEW 
ULTRA-NEW 


School Bus Body this year! | 











@ Since the first announcement of this great new motor coach, no 
one has denied . . . no one can deny . . . the almost incredible 
extent to which the gracefully streamlined New Wayne Standard 
far surpasses not only every coach in its price range, but, in basic 
strength, safety, durability and beauty, other far-higher-priced 
coaches as well! 


If you want extra values like its through-lock-bolted strength, 
flexibility and repair economy .. . or the Bonderizing and high- 
bake-priming before assembly which make Wayne alone so well 
known for fighting rust and corrosion ... there’s simply No- 
WHERE ELSE TO TURN! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Summit and Norfolk Roads 


Richmond 11, Virginia 














The Overwhelming Choice of Virginia School Divisions 
For the New Eighth Grade in 12-Year Systems 
The recently State Adopted 


Stein’s REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 








Thousands of Exercises and 


For Pertinent New Material = Thought Problems 
For Review and Refreshment of the Carefully Prepared Tests 
Entire Course in Fundamental % 
attaiatte % RERRESHER Clear, Precise Explanations 
ARITHMETIC A Unique Organization, Unlike 


For Fresh and Timely Applications That of Any Other Text 





An 8th Grade Text by an Eighth Grade Teacher 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, under the freedom-of-choice system obtaining till now in Virginia's new 8th 
Grades, has been voluntarily chosen and is being successfully used in some 35 Virginia School Divisions 
and some 100 outstanding high schools. Such popularity must be deserved. 








Published 1950 : Published 1951 
Beautiful Phonics Workbook Series First Grade Arithmetic Workbook ¢ 
Thompson's Fershing’s 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS . HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 


Books 1, 2, and 3, each 60 cents net 
“First, and Lasting, Aid to Reading and Spelli 


First Book, 48 cents net 
Designed to Prepare for ANY SOUND SERIES of Arithmetic 


Ma 

f Textbooks 
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Free Teacher's Guide that is actually a Course in Phonics. Colorful—Ingenious—Correct. Free Teacher’s Handbook. 
: 
ALLYN and BACON 
11 East 36th Street New York City 16 
W. Carl Whitlock Virginia Representatives Russell B. Hay 


: 3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 4026 Cutshaw Ave., Richmond 





